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Statistical  machine  learning  has  seen  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Rather  than  being  a  purely  algorithmic  approach  to  machine  learning,  the  statistical 
methodology  of  Bayesian  learning  is  distinguished  by  its  use  of  probability  to  express 
all  forms  of  uncertainty.  Learning  and  other  forms  of  inference  can  then  be  performed 
by  simply  applying  the  rules  of  probability.  Results  of  Bayesian  learning  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  probability  distribution  over  all  unknown  quantities.  These 
probabilities  can  be  interpreted  only  as  expressions  of  our  degree  of  belief  in  the 
various  possibilities.  In  contrast,  the  conventional  frequentist  strategy  takes  the  form 
of  an  estimator  for  unknown  quantities,  with  possibly  some  optimality  criterion  in 
mind. 

We  extended  several  machine  learning  methods  (neural  network,  support  vector 
machine,  and  relevance  vector  machine)  to  the  Bayesian  paradigm.  We  developed 
a  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network  for  binary  and  bivariate  binary  data.  The 
main  applications  of  our  developed  methodology  are  in  staging  and  classification  of 
prostate  cancer.  Several  applications  using  clinical  and  gene  expression  microarray 
covariates  along  with  simulations  show  empirically  that  our  proposed  method  is  more 
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accurate  in  predicting  stages  of  prostate  cancer  compared  to  other  methods  (Neal's 
Bayesian  neural  network,  logistic  regression,  and  the  classical  neural  network).  We 
also  proposed  a  Bayesian  support  vector  machine  (SVM)  and  a  relevance  vector 
machine  (RVM)  to  tackle  the  problems  of  nonlinear  regression  and  classification  in 
"high  dimensional  low  sample  size"  data.  Our  Bayesian  SVM  and  RVM  constructed 
on  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  space  theory  does  not  require  an  additional  projection 
into  the  sample  space,  and  gives  a  stronger  learning  algorithm  than  the  classical  one. 
Its  virtue  over  the  standard  methods  is  that  it  produced  a  richer  class  of  models 
that  provide  better  predictions  and  it  has  the  unique  ability  to  quantify  prediction 
errors.  Several  applications  on  near-infrared  spectroscopy  data  and  gene  expression 
microarray  data  indicate  that  our  Bayesian  SVM  and  RVM  performs  better  than 
most  of  the  available  models. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

"One  machine  can  do  the  work  of  fifty  ordinary  men.  No  machine  can  do  the  work 
of  one  extraordinary  man."  — Elbert  Hubbard 

Humans  are  capable  of  tackling  extremely  difficult  problems  without  the  benefit 
of  an  a  priori  solution.  We  learn  from  experience,  and  can  often  transfer  knowledge 
acquired  to  novel  instances  or  even  whole  new  tasks.  Are  machines  capable  of 
similar  problem-solving  prowess?  Machine  learning  is  a  direct  descendant  of  an  older 
discipline  —  statistical  model  fitting.  The  goal  in  machine  learning  is  to  extract 
useful  information  from  a  corpus  of  data,  by  building  good  probabilistic  models.  The 
particular  twist  behind  machine  learning,  however  is  to  automate  this  process  as 
much  as  possible,  often  by  using  very  flexible  models  characterized  by  large  numbers 
of  parameters,  and  let  the  machine  take  care  of  the  rest.  Clearly,  machine  learning  is 
driven  by  rapid  technological  progress  in  two  areas:  storage  devices  leading  to  large 
databases  and  data  sets,  and  computing  power  enabling  the  use  of  more  complex 
models. 

The  Bayesian  machine  learning  uses  probability  to  express  all  forms  of  uncertainty. 
Learning  is  performed  by  simple  applications  of  the  rules  of  probability.  Results  of 
Bayesian  machine  learning  are  expressed  in  terms  of  a  probability  distribution  over 
all  unknown  quantities  or  parameters  of  the  model.  The  probability  distribution  of  a 
parameter  quantifies  the  uncertainty  of  its  value,  and  expresses  our  degree  of  belief  in 
the  various  possibilities.  In  contrast,  the  conventional  frequentist  strategy  takes  the 
form  of  an  estimator  for  unknown  quantities  or  model  parameters,  with  possibly  some 
optimality  criterion  in  mind.  Section  1.1  briefly  illustrates  Bayesian  and  frequentist 
views  of  learning. 
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The  term  neural  network  includes  a  large  class  of  models  and  learning  methods. 
It  was  originally  developed  with  the  goal  of  modeling  information  processing  and 
learning  in  the  brain.  At  the  most  basic  level,  neural  networks  can  be  viewed 
as  a  broad  class  of  parameterized  graphical  models  consisting  of  networks  with 
interconnected  units.  Neural  networks,  with  their  remarkable  ability  to  derive 
meaning  from  complicated  or  imprecise  data,  can  be  used  to  extract  patterns  and 
detect  trends  that  are  too  complex  to  be  noticed  by  either  humans  or  other  computer 
techniques.  A  great  deal  of  research  has  examined  neural  networks  in  the  last 
two  decades.  Although  a  much  hype,  glamor,  and  enthusiasm  are,  created  around 
its  wide-ranging  success,  yet  neural  networks  are  basically  analogous  to  nonlinear 
statistical  models  which  can  be  applied  to  both  classification  and  regression  purposes. 
The  neural  networks  most  commonly  used  are  the  multilayer  perceptron  networks, 
also  known  as  "back-propagation"  or  "feed-forward"  networks  (Figure  1-1).  In 
the  Bayesian  approach  to  neural  network,  the  objective  is  to  find  the  predictive 
distribution  for  the  target  values  in  a  new  "test"  case,  given  the  inputs  for  that  case, 
and  the  inputs  and  targets  in  the  training  cases.  Section  1.3  gives  an  introduction  to 
both  frequentist  and  Bayesian  neural  networks. 

Support  vector  machines  (SVM)  are  machine  learning  approaches,  originally 
developed  by  Vapnik  (1995)  and  others  who  worked  in  this  area.  The  SVMs 
are  a  system  for  efficiently  training  the  linear  learning  machines  in  the  kernel 
induced  feature  space.  It  has  gained  popularity  due  to  its  attractive,  analytic 
and  computational  features,  and  promising  empirical  performance.  The  formulation 
embodies  the  Structural  Risk  Minimization  (SRM)  principle  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  superior  to  the  Empirical  Risk  Minimization  (ERM),  used  by  conventional 
neural  networks.  It  has  been  also  shown  that  SVM  methodology  can  be  cast  as  a 
regularization  problem  in  terms  of  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  space  (RKHS)(Hastie 
et  al,  2001).    Hence  SVM  and  penalty  methods  (as  used  in  statistical  theory  for 


nonparametric  regression)  have  a  strong  relationship.  Sollich  (1999)  showed  that 
SVM  can  be  interpreted  as  a  maximum  a  posterior  solution  to  inference  problems 
with  Gaussian  priors  and  an  appropriate  likelihood  function  based  on  a  probabilistic 
interpretation.  Section  1.4  explains  SVMs  in  frequentist  and  Bayesian  paradigms. 

Several  other  methods  like  multiple  linear  regression,  principal  component 
regression,  partial  least  squares,  and  random  forest  are  briefly  described  in  Sections 
1.5  to  1.8. 

1.1     Bayesian  vs  Frequentist  Method  of  Learning 

In  learning,  we  combine  our  prior  knowledge  of  the  problem  with  the  information 
in  the  training  data.  One  major  trend  in  learning  research  is  to  reason  with 
probabilities,  in  order  to  model  the  uncertainty  present  in  all  of  our  models  and 
data.  Probabilistic  modeling  provides  a  very  powerful,  general-purpose  tool  for 
expressing  relative  certainty  in  our  understanding  of  the  world.  Probability  theory 
provides  a  principled  mechanism  for  reasoning  with  uncertainty,  learning  from  data, 
and  generating  new  data  by  sampling  from  a  learned  model. 

Let  Xi,x2, ...  be  a  set  of  independent  observations  generated  by  some  underlying 
process.  We  can  also  assign  a  probability  model  to  these  xt  with  some  unknown  model 
parameter  9.  Let  us  denote  such  probability  distribution  or  densities  by  P{zi\9).  If 
our  assumption  about  the  underlying  probability  distribution  is  correct,  then  learning 
about  the  whole  underlying  process  will  be  learning  about  the  underlying  parameter 
6,  which  completely  characterizes  the  underlying  probability  distribution.  Say,  we 
have  observed  some  of  the  independent  observations  jcf,  as  %i,  x%, . . .  ,xn.  The  joint 
probability  distribution  of  XUX2, . .  .,«„  is  also  known  as  the  likelihood  function,  is 
shown  in  Equation  1-1. 

L(9)    =    L(6\zux2,...,xn)  (1-1) 

n 

ex    P(xux2,...,xn\d)  =  Y[P{xi\6) 

1=1 


Loosely  speaking,  the  likelihood  of  a  set  of  data  is  the  probability  of  obtaining  that 
particular  set  of  data,  given  the  chosen  probability  distribution  model.  In  other  words 
we  can  also  say  a  likelihood  function  shows  the  impact  of  the  observations  in  our  hand 
under  a  particular  probability  model  assumption. 

Maximum  likelihood  estimation  aims  to  find  the  most  "likely"  values  of 
distribution  parameter  8  for  a  set  of  data  Xi,  s2, . . .  ,xn  by  maximizing  the  likelihood 
function.  The  estimate  of  the  unknown  parameter  8  obtained  by  maximizing  the 
likelihood  function  L{8)  is  denoted  by  8. 

Most  problems  in  machine  learning  concerns  the  value  of  some  quantity  that 
may  be  observed  in  the  future,  say  xn+i-  In  a  frequentist  setup  to  predict  the  future 
observation  xn+x,  we  use  the  estimated  value  of  8,  i.e.,  6>,  and  hence  use  P(xn+i\9)  to 
make  a  prediction. 

In  Bayesian  thinking  we  consider  not  only  what  the  data  has  to  say  (i.e  the 
likelihood),  but  also  what  our  expertise  tells  us.  So  in  Bayesian  form  of  learning,  we 
assign  a  probability  distribution  to  the  unknown  model  parameters  which  is  known 
as  the  prior  distributions  P(9).  This  P{9)  is  what  we  know  about  9  before  the  data 
are  collected  and  expresses  our  belief  of  how  likely  the  different  parameter  values 
are.  After  we  observe  the  data  %,%, ...  ,x„,  we  update  this  prior  distribution  to 
posterior  distribution  by  the  Bayes  rule.  The  Bayes  rule  is  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  prior  probability  distribution  by  the  likelihood  function,  and  then  dividing  by  the 
normalizing  constant,  as  in  Equation  1-2, 

P(9\r    r  x)    -        P^ux^...,xn\9)P{9) 

(x    L(8\x1,X2,.  ■  ■  ,xn)P(9) 

Thus  the  posterior  probability  distribution  given  in  Equation  1-2  is  the  conditional 
probability  distribution  of  the  model  parameter  given  the  data.  In  Bayesian  paradigm 
all  further  inference  about  9  are  based  on  this  posterior  distribution.  So  we  see  that 


by  introducing  priors  we  are  able  to  move  from  the  likelihood  function  in  Equation 
1-1,  which  was  not  a  probability  distribution  to  the  posterior  distribution  which  is  a 
probability  distribution  given  in  Equation  1-2. 

Prediction  of  the  future  observation  xn+i  is  based  on  the  posterior  predictive 
distribution  (out-of-sample)  as  shown  in  Equation  1-3. 

P(xnew\Xl,x2,...,xn)=  [p(xnew\$)P($\x1,x2,...ixn)d6  (1-3) 

This  posterior  predictive  distribution  gives  a  much  more  detailed  view  of  our 
predicted  xn+\,  because  now  we  can  also  quantify  the  error  by  measuring  how  much 
mass  is  given  around  a  particular  predicted  value.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  known  as 
the  "complete  Bayesian  inference"  regarding  xn+1.  In  contrast,  in  a  frequentist  setup, 
we  use  a  kind  of  plug-in  distribution  rather  than  integrating  out  the  parameter.  This 
is  where  the  Bayesian  approach  scores  over  the  frequentist  method. 

1.2     Curse  of  Dimensionality 

Bellman  (1961)  introduced  the  term  "  Curse  of  Dimensionality"  (COD)  in  the 
context  of  approximation  theory.  The  term  implies  that  prediction  and  fitting 
becomes  very  tough  as  the  dimension  of  the  space  increases.  Specifically,  the  COD 
implies  that  the  mean  integrated  squared  error  increases  faster  than  linearly  in  p,  the 
dimension. 

The  COD  occurs  for  three  main  reasons.  First,  in  high  dimensions,  datasets 
are  sparse.  Suppose  that  n  points  are  uniformly  distributed  in  a  unit  hypercube  in 
p-dimensional  space.  Then  the  proportion  of  points  one  expects  in  a  subcube  of  side 
s  is  sp.  But  sp  goes  to  zero  as  p  increases  for  s  between  0  and  1.  So  there  is  no 
data  available  for  local  fitting.  Second,  in  high  dimensions,  the  complexity  of  the 
set  of  possible  models  increases  rapidly.  For  example,  let  us  just  consider  quadratic 
models  in  p  variables.  Then  the  number  of  possible  models  is  21+p+  i  —  1.  Hence 
it  is  understandable,  that  a  huge  amount  of  data  will  be  required  to  pick  the  correct 


model.  Third,  in  high  dimensions,  datasets  show  multicollinearity.  This  occurs  when 
the  explanatory  variables  lie  nearly  upon  an  affine  subspace.When  p  is  large  then 
there  are  many  possible  subspaces.  Thus  just  by  chance,  nearly  all  the  data  will  lie 
along  one  of  them.  The  COD  which  is  in  statistics  for  the  last  five  decades  now  have 
some  very  popular  names  like,  "  large  p  small  n  problems" ,  "high  dimension  and  low 
sample  size  problems  or  HDLSS",  and  also  amusingly  some  people  like  to  call  it  " 
short  fat  data  problem" . 

Current  technological  trends  inexorably  lead  to  data  flood.     More  data  are 
generated  from  banking,  telecom,  and  other  business  transactions.    More  data  are 
generated  from  scientific  experiments  in  astronomy,  space  exploration,  biology,  high- 
energy  physics,  etc.  More  data  are  created  on  the  web,  especially  in  text,  image,  and 
other  multimedia  format.  For  example,  Europe's  Very  Long  Baseline  Interferometry 
(VLBI)  has  16  telescopes,  each  of  which  produces  1  Gigabit/second  of  astronomical 
data  over  a  25-day  observation  session.     This  truly  generates  an  "astronomical" 
amount  of  data.  AT&T  handles  so  many  calls  per  day  that  it  cannot  store  all  of  the 
data  and  data  analysis  must  be  done  "on  the  fly" .  DNA  microarray  is  a  revolutionary 
new  technology  that  allows  measurement  of  gene  expression  levels  for  many  thousands 
of  genes  simultaneously  (more  about  microarrays  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  4). 
Microarrays  recently  became  a  popular  source  of  high  dimension  low  sample  size 
data.    Some  of  the  typical  problems  are,  given  microarray  data  for  a  number  of 
patients  (samples),  can  we  accurately  diagnose  the  disease,  predict  outcome  for  a 
given  treatment,  and  recommend  the  best  treatment?    For  example  the  leukemia 
data  set  of  Golub  has  72  samples,  and  about  7,000  genes.    The  samples  belong  to 
two  classes:    Acute  Lymphoblastic  (ALL)  and  Acute  Myeloid  (AML),  which  look 
similar  under  a  microscope  but  have  very  different  genetic  expression  levels.    The 
best  diagnostic  model  was  learned  on  the  training  set  of  38  samples  and  applied  to 


a  test  set  of  the  remaining  34  samples.    In  the  next  sections,  we  will  discuss  some 
methods  which  can  be  used  to  analyze  these  high  dimensional  data. 

1.3  Feedforward  Neural  Networks 
Neural  networks  were  originally  intended  as  abstract  models  of  the  brain. 
However,  over  the  years,  their  scope  extended  enormously,  and  they  are  now  used  in 
a  variety  of  applications  involving  regression  and  classification.  A  neural  network  is  a 
set  of  simple  computational  units  that  are  highly  interconnected  (Figure  1-1).  These 
units  are  also  called  nodes,  and  loosely  represent  the  biological  neuron.  For  simplicity 
here,  we  consider  only  "backpropagation"  or  "feedforward"  networks.  These  networks 
take  on  a  set  of  inputs  3Q  =  (x&, . . . ,  xip)T,  and  compute  from  them  some  outputs  Oj, 
using  a  certain  number  of  layers.  In  a  typical  neural  network  with  one  hidden  layer, 
the  outputs  might  be  computed  as  shown  in  Equation  1-4. 

M  V 

Oi  =  bQ  +  ^2  V'Kcjo  +  ^2 x^CjS),  i  =  1,  •  •  •  ,n-  (1-4) 

In  Equation  1-4,  cjs  is  the  weight  from  input  xis  to  the  hidden  unit  j.  Similarly,  6, 
is  the  weight  attached  to  the  hidden  unit  j.  The  Cjq  and  &o  are  the  biases  for  the 
hidden  nodes  and  the  output  units.  The  number  of  hidden  nodes  is  denoted  by  M. 
However,  if  necessary,  they  can  be  absorbed  in  the  CjS  and  the  bj.  (Rios  Insua  and 
Muller,  1998).  The  function  ip  is  referred  to  as  an  activation  function.  Typically,  ip  is 
nonlinear.  Some  of  the  most  common  choices  of  xj;  are  the  logistic  and  the  hyperbolic 
tangent  functions. 

Cybenko  (1989)  showed  that  if  the  number  of  hidden  nodes  tends  to  infinity,  then 
these  can  be  used  as  universal  approximator  of  any  continuous  function  in  a  compact 
range.  Let  In  denote  the  n- dimensional  unit  cube,  [0,  l]n.  The  space  of  continuous 
functions  on  In  is  denoted  by  C(In)  and  use  ||/||  to  denote  the  supremum  norm  of  an 
/'  €  C(In).  Cybenko  (1989)  showed  that  when  i\)  is  any  continuous  sigmoidal  function, 
then  sums  of  the  form  Equation  1-4  are  dense  in  C(In).  In  a  classical  approach,  the 


Input  Nodes 


Hidden  Nodes 


y  =  Activation  Function 


Figure  1-1:  Schematic  diagram  of  a  single  hidden  layer  neural  network. 


weights  and  biases  in  neural  networks  are  learnt  based  on  a  set  of  training  cases  (xj,  Hi) 
with  inputs  Xj  and  targets  yt.  Standard  neural  network  training  procedures  adjust 
the  weights  and  the  biases  in  the  network  so  as  to  minimize  some  error  measure, 
most  commonly  the  sum  of  squared  deviations  between  the  network  outputs  and  the 
targets,  that  is  R(0)  —  J2i(Oi  ~  Vif%  where  6  is  the  set  of  all  network  parameters. 
This  amounts  to  maximum  likelihood  estimation  when  one  adds  an  error  term,  say 
&i,  in  the  definition  of  O*  in  Equation  1-4,  and  assumes  normality  of  the  errors.  The 
error  function  R(0)  is  nonconvex,  possessing  many  local  minima.  As  a  result  the  final 
solution  obtained  is  quite  dependent  on  the  choice  of  starting  weights. 

In  the  early  nineties,  Buntine  and  Weigand  (1991)  and  Mackay  (1992),  showed 
that  a  principled  Bayesian  learning  approach  to  neural  networks  can  lead  to  many 
improvements.  In  particular,  Mackay  showed  that  by  approximating  the  distributions 
of  the  weights  with  Gaussians  and  adopting  smoothing  priors,   it  is  possible  to 
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obtain  estimates  of  the  weights  and  output  variances  and  to  automatically  set  the 
regularization  coefficients.  Neal  (1996)  introduced  advanced  Bayesian  simulation 
methods,  specfically  the  hybrid  Monte  Carlo  method,  into  the  analysis  of  neural 
networks. 

Let  us  consider  a  typical  network  with  one  hidden  layer  represented  by  Equation 
1-4.   Here,  0  represents  the  network  parameters  which  consists  of  weights  and  bias 
units  for  input  to  hidden  layer  and  hidden  to  output  layer.  The  priors  on  the  network 
parameters  are  given  as  follows. 
Input  to  hidden  units: 


cjs    ~    N(0,a2u)  (1-5) 

Hidden  to  output  units: 


7V(0,a-2),j  =  l,...,M;5  =  l,...,p. 


bj    ~    N(0,o*)  (1-6) 

b0    ~    AT(0,a62),i  =  l,...,M. 

The  variances  can  be  kept  fixed  or  we  can  put  inverse  gamma  priors  on  them.  In  the 
Bayesian  approach  to  neural  network  learning,  the  objective  is  to  find  the  predictive 
distribution  for  the  target  values  in  a  new  "test"  case  (xn+1,yn+i),  given  the  inputs 
in  that  case,  and  the  inputs  and  the  targets  in  the  training  cases. 

P(yn+1\xn+l,  Training  Set)  =  J  P{yn+1\xn+1, O)P(0\ Training  Set)d6  (1-7) 

The  posterior  distribution  for  6  is  typically  very  complex,  with  many  modes.  Finding 
the  predictive  distribution  for  a  test  case  by  evaluating  the  integral  of  Equation  1- 
7  is  therefore  a  difficult  task.  A  Markov  chain  Monte  Carlo  method  based  on  the 
hybrid  Monte  carlo  algorithm  is  used  to  evaluate  the  integral.  Hybrid  Monte  Carlo 
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algorithm  is  a  form  of  the  Metropolis  algorithm  in  which  the  candidate  states  are 
found  by  means  of  dynamical  simulation. 

A  new  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network  is  proposed  by  (Ghosh  et  al.,  2004) 
for  modeling  binary  data  and  thus  can  be  used  in  classification  context  also.  Consider 
random  variables  yu  •  •  •  ,  yn  such  that  conditional  on  px ,  ■  -  •  ,pn,  these  are  independent 
binary  variables  with  success  probabilities  phi  =  I,- ■■  ,n.  In  a,  specific  application,  Pi 
denotes  the  probability  of  the  presence  of  certain  characteristics.  Model  6>;  =  logit(p») 
as  shown  in  Equation  1-8. 

M 

9i  =  Yl  PMxhj)  +  *  =  PTm(l)  +  *,  I1"8) 

i=i 

where  (3=  (A,---  ,/3M)T,  x{  =  (afc,---  ,xip)T,  ifcfr)  =  (^C»f7i).---  M^Im))7, 

i  =  1,  •  •  •  ,n.  Also,  the  errors  e<  are  assumed  to  be  iid  JV(0,  a2).  The  regression  part 

of  the  model  can  be  identified  with  the  feedforward  neural  network.  The  Xi  are  the 

inputs,  M  is  the  number  of  hidden  nodes  (here  assumed  to  be  known),  and  j3j  are 

the  weights  attached  to  the  hidden  nodes  j  {j  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  M).  The  jj  are  the  weights 

attached  to  the  inputs  for  node  j  {j  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  M),  $  is  the  activation  function,  and 

The  model  given  in  Equation  1-8  should  also  be  contrasted  to  a  classical  neural 
network  model  where  the  error  components  e*  are  absent.  Introduction  of  the  e* 
makes  the  present  procedure  more  comparable  to  those  based  on  generalized  mixed 
linear  models.  Also,  an  MCMC  implementation  is  greatly  facilitated  this  way  since 
most  of  the  full  conditionals  then  become  standard  distributions  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  generate  samples. 

At  the  first  stage  of  the  hierarchical  prior,  /3, 7j,  •  •  •  ,1m  are  mutually  independent 
with  /3  ~  NOu/jljif,  oJIm )  and  7l5  •  •  •  ,7M  iid  N(/i7,S7).     At  the  second  stage, 
the  prior  parameters  /i^^cr2,^  and  S7  are  mutually  independent  with  \x$  ~ 
Nfo,^),  M7  ^  Np(a7,A7),  a2  ~  IG(cff/2,  caCa/2),  <x2  ~  IG(C/?/2,  c^/2)  and 
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Sy  ~  IW(c7,  c~lC~l).  Here  IG  and  IW  denote  respectively  the  inverse  gamma  and 
inverse  Wishart  distributions.  Specifically,  al  has  pdf 

/(oj)  oc  expC-^JCoJ)^-1.  (1-9) 

Also  S7  has  pdf 

/(57)  oc  \Sy\-^+p+1^xp[^tr(S-lCyCy)].  (1-10) 

The  selection  of  priors  is  usually  problem-specific.  Ideally,  one  would  like  to 
elicit  these  priors  from  past  history  One  interesting  example  is  the  power  prior 
developed  by  Ibrahim  et  al.  (1998)  and  Ibrahim  and  Chen  (2000).  However,  for 
most  practical  applications,  such  information  is  unavailable.  In  such  cases,  it  seems 
reasonable,  at  least  from  robustness  considerations,  to  use  near-diffuse  priors  for  the 
hyperparameters  of  the  hierarchical  model. 

The  joint  posterior  of  0, 7,  /3,  /ig,  jU7,  a2,  ai  and  S7  given  y  is 

Mt^^^^VJ,^  I  y) 

N  N 

*  n&KP^Witt  -  «(^))}](^2)-^exp[-(20-2)-1  J>  -  vlhW] 

i=l  i=l 

x(a2)-^exp[-||/3-/^lM||2/(2^)] 

M 

x|S7r^exp[--  £(7j  -  tLfSfirti  -  fiy)}  (1-11) 

x  asp[-(2Ap)  1(jiP  -  a0)2  -  -(ju7  -  a7)TA7"1(M7  -  a7)] 
xexp[-(QrCa)/(2a2)](a2)-^-1 
xexp[-(c/3C/3)/(2a2)](a2)-^-'1 
x|S7r^^+p+1)exph^r(57-1c7C7)]. 

One  of  the  objectives  is  to  find  the  posterior  distribution  of  0  given  y,  and  use 
the  same  for  finding  the  predictive  distribution  of  the  future  unobserved  yu  given  the 
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observed  y.  This  is  calculated  by  using  Equation  1-12. 

f(Vu\v)  =  Jf(Vu\O)W\v)d0-  (1-12) 

The  posterior  f(0\y),  however,  is  analytically  intractable  as  its  evaluation  requires 
high  dimensional  numerical  integration.  Thus  Gibbs  sampling  is  used  to  generate 
samples  from  this  posterior.  Some  of  the  full  conditionals  needed  in  this  procedure  are 
available  only  up  to  unknown  normalizing  constants,  and  either  a  regular  Metropolis- 
Hastings  algorithm  or  the  adaptive  rejection  sampling  procedure  of  Gilks  and  Wild 
(1992)  is  used  to  sample  from  the  conditionals. 
Below  we  list  these  full  conditionals:. 
(i)  /310,7,^,/z    a2,al,Sy,y) 


-  N[(a-2  Ef=1  ni(l)rjj (7)  +  o^ImY\o-2  Eli  Mi(7)  +  ^->/3i 


M, 


(ii)  ^|0,/3,7,/x7,(Ti,c7|,57,y 

~  N[(Ma-p2  +  A?)-\a?  EJii  Pi  +  A?*f>)>  (Ma/  +  A/)-'}; 
(iii)  fi^\0,(3,-Y,ij,p,a2,(Tl,S^,y 

~  ^[(MS-1  +  A/y^S'1  Zf=i  7,  +  A/a,),  (MS-1  +  A"1)"1]; 
(iv)  <j2\0,f3,7,fi0,ii    al,S^y 


IG{ 


N+ca     Ef=1(^-^f(7)/3)2+gqggV 


2      '  2 


(v)  a||0,/3,7,/^,M7,<72,S7,y 

Tn(M+c0     [l3-Mfllj£|Jf+^^\. 
~  YGr^— — , 2 J' 

(vi)    S7|0,/3,7,/43,/i7,(72,<7j,y 

~  /w(m  +  c7,  (c7c7  +  Ef=ihj  -  m7)(7;  -  m7)t)_1); 

(vii)  ^(7|0,/3,/i^,/x7,a2,a|,S7!'t/) 

oc  exP[-|(Ef=1(^  -  fg (lW  +  E^li(7,-  -  ^)TS-l(l3  -  /x7)}]; 
(viii)  7r(^j%(j  ^  i),p,  7,  /^,  M7,  °2, 0%  S7,  y) 

oc  exp[tf-x{*i»  "  «(*<)}  -  jj»(*«  "  ^f(7)/3)2]. 
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The  pdf's  given  in  (i)  through  (vi)  are  standard,  and  it  is  easy  to  generate 
samples  from  the  same.  However,  this  is  not  so  for  the  pdf's  given  in  (vii)  and  (viii). 
Since  the  pdf  given  in  (viii)  is  log-concave,  so  one  can  use  the  adaptive  rejection 
sampling  scheme  of  Gilks  and  Wild  (1992).  Generating  samples  from  (vii)  is  even  more 
complicated,  and  requires  Metropolis-Hastings  updates  at  every  step.  For  efficient 
sampling,  update  7  in  blocks  (Roberts  and  Sahu,  1997).  Also,  to  implement  the 
Metropolis-Hastings  algorithm,  one  needs  a  candidate  generating  density.  Chib  and 
Greenberg  (1995)  have  several  proposals  in  this  regard.  Since  the  conditional  density 
of  7^  is  proportional  to  ^(7)  x  ^(7j)»  where  51(7)  =  exp[-(l/(2a2))  £)i=1(0»  - 
Ptfixjfj)  -  Efcrfj  W(«f7*))a]i which  is  bounded,  and  <?2(7j.)  =  exp[-(l/2)(7J  - 
fi  )TS_1  (7j  -  /x7)],  which  is  proportional  to  a  multivariate  normal  pdf,  following  the 
third  choice  of  Chib  and  Greenberg  (1995),  use  p2(7j)  as  tlie  proposal  density  to  draw 
a  new  value,  say,  Sj  of  7;-  with  probability  Oj  =  minjl,  ^(7)  j- 

The  model  of  Ghosh  et  al.  (2004)  should  be  contrasted  to  Neal's  (1996)  model, 
since  the  latter  does  not  account  for  the  error  components  e*.  Also  in  their  neural 
network  model  much  more  flexibility  regarding  the  choice  of  priors  and  hyperpriors 
are  incorporated,  which  greatly  enhanced  its  learning  performance. 

1.4  Support  Vector  Machine 
Support  Vector  Machines  (SVM)  are  learning  systems  that  use  a  hypothesis 
space  of  linear  functions  in  a  high  dimensional  feature  space,  trained  with  a  learning 
algorithm  from  optimization  theory  that  implements  a  learning  bias  derived  from 
statistical  learning  theory.  The  SVM  can  be  viewed  in  several  contexts.  In 
the  classification  context,  they  are  motivated  by  the  geometric  interpretation  of 
maximizing  the  margin  of  discrimination,  and  are  characterized  by  the  use  of  a  kernel 
function.  Support  vector  machine  has  its  motivation  from  the  optimal  separating 
hyperplane  theory. 
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Figure  1-2:  Separable  and  nonseparable  cases  for  classification. 

An  optimal  separating  hyperplane  separates  the  two  classes  and  maximizes  the 
distance  to  the  closest  point  from  either  class  (Vapnik,  1995).    Let  us  consider  a 

training  set  of  n  data  points,  (xt,  pi),  i  =  1, ,  n.  Where  f/j  G  {—1, 1},  and  as,  6  i?p. 

When  the  training  data  are  separable,  define  a  hyperplane  by  Equation  1-13. 


x  :  /(as)  =  A)  +  £cT/5  =  0 


(1-13) 


with  ||  0  ||=  1.   The  corresponding  classification  rule  induced  by  f(x)  in  Equation 
1-14. 


G(x)  =  s^n[/(au)] 


1-14) 


To  find  the  hyperplane  with  the  biggest  margin  we  have  to  solve  the  optimization 
problem  in  Equation  1-15. 


min    ||  j3  || 

{3,/30:  and  subject  to  y^Po+Xj j3)>l,i-l, ...,n. 


;i-is) 
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marg,n=iP 


Figure  1-3:  Support  vector  classifier. 

This  will  give  us  an  estimate  of  (3q  and  f3  as  J30  and  {3  respectively.  So  for  a  new 
observation  xn+i,  the  decision  rule  is  shown  in  Equation  1-16. 


G(xn+l)    =    sign  \J3Q  +  xTf3] 
=    sign[f(xn+1)} 


;i-i6) 


When  the  data  is  nonseparable  (Figure  1-2),  i.e  the  classes  overlap,  one  way  to  deal 
is  by  adding  slack  variables  £  =  (&,.  ..,£n)  and  solving  the  following  optimization 
problem  in  Equation  1-17. 


min   ||  (3  || 

0q,i3:  subject  to  m(0o+XT /3)>l-&.  Ci>0  Vi,    E  Zi<c  a  constant. 


1-17) 


An  SVM  maps  the  input  vectors  x  into  a  high  dimensional  feature  space  through 
some  nonlinear  mapping,  and  then  an  optimal  separating  hyperplane  is  constructed  in 
this  high  dimensional  feature  space.  Then  the  solution  function  f(x)  can  be  written 
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as 


/(as)    =    Po  +  'jr,a1yi<K*)>K*i)>  t1-18) 

n 


1  *^?. 
*=1 


where  h(Xi)  =  (hi(Xi),  h2(xi), . . . ,  hm(Xi)}  is  the  feature  vector  and  K(x,Xi)  =< 
h(x),h(Xi)  >  is  the  kernel  function.  As  the  above  expression  can  be  expressed 
in  kernel  function  we  don't  need  to  specify  the  transformation  h(x).  The  kernel 
function  K  should  be  positive  definite.  Two  classical  choices  are  (i)  the  Gaussian 
kernel  K{x)xi)  =  exp{-\\x  -  Xi\\2/9}  and  (ii)  the  polynomial  kernel  K(x,Xi)  = 
(as  •  Xi  +  l)e .  Here  a  •  b  denotes  the  inner  product  of  the  two  vectors  a  and  b. 

Wahba  (1990,  1999)  showed  that  SVM  methodology  can  be  cast  as  a  regularization 
problem  in  terms  of  a  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  space  (RKHS)  and  hence  SVMs  and 
penalty  methods,  as  used  in  the  statistical  theory  of  nonparametric  regression,  have 
strong  a  interrelationship.  We  have  a  training  set  {yi,  Xi},  i  =  1, . . . ,  n,  where  %ji  is 
the  response  variable  and  Xi  is  the  vector  of  covariate  of  size  p  corresponding  to  jft. 
Given  the  training  data  our  goal  is  to  find  an  appropriate  function  f(x)  to  predict 
the  responses  y  in  the  test  set  based  on  the  covariates  x.  This  can  be  viewed  as  a 
regularization  problem  of  the  form  given  in  Equation  1-19. 
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£!(»,, /(«*)) +  AJ(/)  (1-19) 

where  L(y,f(x))  is  a  loss  function,  J(f)  is  a  penalty  functional,  A  >  0  is  the 
smoothing  parameter,  and  H  is  a  space  of  functions  on  which  J(f)  is  defined.  A 
important  subclass  of  problems  of  above  form  Equation  1-19  is  generated  by  a  positive 
definite  kernel  K(x,  y)  and  the  corresponding  space  of  functions  known  as  reproducing 
kernel  Hilbert  space  (RKHS)  denoted  by  Hk- 
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A  Hilbert  space  is  a  vector  space  H  with  an  inner  product  <  f,g  >  such  that  the 
norm  is  defined  by  ||  /  \\n=  V<  /,  /  >■  A  formal  definition  of  RKHS  (Aronszajn, 
1950;  Parzen,  1970;  Wahba,  1990)  is  as  follows:  Let  T  be  a  general  index  set.  For 
example,  T  =  {1, 2,. . . ,  JV},  T  =  [0, 1],  or  T  =  Ed,  (Euclidean  d-space),  or  T  =  Sd 
(the  d-dimensional  sphere).  A  kernel  K  in  K  is  referred  to  as  a  reproducing  kernel  if 
<  K(tu  .),K(t2,  .)  >=  K(ti,t2)  for  every  fixed  ti  €  T  and  t2  e  T.  The  space  ft  is 
said  to  be  a  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  space  (RKHS)  with  kernel  K  denoted  as  H K 
if  (i)  for  every  fixed  t  6  T,  K(t,  s)  €  HK,  where  K(t,  s)  is  considered  as  a  function 
of  s,  and  (ii)  for  every  function  /  on  T,  <  f(s),K(t,s)  >=  f(t)  for  every  fixed  t. 
By  the  Riesz  representation  theorem,  for  every  RKHS  Hk  with  kernel  K,  if  h  €  H, 
then  there  exists  an  M  =  Mt  not  depending  on  h  such  that  |/i(t)|  <  M  ||  /i  ||w.  The 
familiar  Hilbert  space  L2[0, 1]  of  square  integrable  functions  on  [0, 1]  does  not  have 
this  property,  as  no  such  M  exists. 

A  real  symmetric  function  K(s,t)  is  said  to  be  positive  definite  on  T  x  T  if  for 
every  n  —  1, 2, . . . ,  and  every  set  of  real  numbers  {ax,  a%, ... ,  an}  and  tu  h,  ■  ■  ■ ,  £n,  ^  € 
T,  we  have  ^j=i  aidjKfatj)  >  0. 

The  penalty  functional  J  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  kernels  as  well.  For  HK  the 
penalty  functional  is  defined  as  J(f)  =||  /  \\2Hk.  Rewriting  Equation  1-19  we  have, 
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Y,L(yi>f(xi))  +  XWf\\HK 


'1-20) 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  solution  of  Equation  1-20  is  finite- dimensional 
(Wahba,  1990)  and  leads  to  a  representation  of  /  (Kimeldorf  and  Wahba,  1971; 
Wahba  et  al.,  2002)  as  in  Equation  1-21. 

n 

fx(x)  =  ^2f3iK(x,xi)  (1-21) 

i=\ 
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Figure  1-4:  (a)  Vapnik's  e-insensitive  (e  =  1).  (b)  Hinge  loss. 


It  is  also  a  property  of  RKHS  that 


lifts:-    /   jPiPjK^Xj,  Xj 


[1-72) 


Representation  of  /  in  the  form  of  Equation  1-21  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  because 
cases  when  the  number  of  covariates  p  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  data  points, 
one  can  effectively  reduce  the  dimension  of  covariates  from  p  to  n.  To  obtain  the 
estimate  of  f\  substitute  Equation  1-21  and  Equation  1-22  in  Equation  1-20  and 
then  minimize  it  with  respect  to  (5  =  (fli, . . . ,  (3n)  and  the  smoothing  parameter  A. 
The  other  parameters  inside  the  kernel  K  may  be  chosen  by  generalized  approximate 
cross  validation  (GACV).  An  SVM  can  be  fit  into  this  regularization  setup  by  a 
proper  choice  of  loss  functions  as  follows: 

Choice  of  Loss  functions  (Figure  1-4). 
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1.  Hinge  loss  :  [1  —  yf(x)]+,  produces  support  vector  classification. 

2.  Square  error  loss  :    (y  —  f(x))2,  leads  to  least  square  support  vector  machine 
(LSVM). 

3.  Vapnik's  e-insensitive  loss  :   (\y  -  f(x)\  -  e)I(\y  -  f{x)\  >  e),  produces  support 
vector  regression. 

The  classical  support  vector  machine  (SVM)  algorithm,  despite  its  success  in 
regression  and  classification  suffers  from  a  serious  disadvantage:  it  cannot  provide 
any  probabilistic  outputs.  Recently  Tipping  (2000)  has  formulated  the  relevance 
vector  machine  (RVM),  a  probabilistic  model  whose  functional  form  is  equivalent 
to  the  SVM.  The  original  treatment  of  RVM  relied  on  the  use  of  type  II  maximum 
likelihood  (Good,  1965)  estimates  of  the  hyper-parameters.  Law  and  Kwok  (2001) 
introduced  a  Bayesian  formulation  of  SVM  for  regression,  but  they  did  not  carry  out 
a  full  Bayesian  analysis  and  used  instead  certain  approximations  for  the  posterior. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  Sollich  (2001)  who  considered  SVM  in  the  classification 
context.  More  recently,  Maffick  et  al.  (2005)  considered  a  Markov  chain  Monte  Carlo 
(MCMC)  based  Ml  Bayesian  analysis  for  classification  where  the  number  of  covariates 
was  far  greater  than  the  sample  size  as  follows. 

The  hierarchical  Bayesian  SVM  for  classification  is  fomulated  as 

p(yi\zi)  ex  exp{-L(yh %)},  i  =  l,...,n,  (1-23) 


>  ^n 


where  the  3/1,  y%,  •  •  •  ,  yn  are  conditionally  independent  given  latent  variables  Zi,  jsjj,  ■  •  ■  >  3 
and  L  is  the  hingeloss  function  explained  earlier.  Relate  the  latent  variables  Z{  to 
f(Xi)  by  Zi  =  f(xi)  +  6i,  where  the  Cj  are  residual  random  effects.  This  formulation 
is  analogous  to  a  generalized  mixed  linear  model,  but  is  slightly  more  general  than 
the  latter  in  that  the  likelihood  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  one-parameter 
exponential  family. 
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As  explained  earlier,  one  can  express  /  as  in  Equation  1-24. 

n 

f(Xi)  =  A,  +  ^/PjK(xi,xj\e)  (1-24) 

3=1 

where  K  is  a  positive  definite  function  of  the  covariates  (inputs)  x  and  one  can  allow 
some  unknown  parameters  0  to  enrich  the  class  of  kernels. 

The  random  latent  variable  Z\  is  thus  modeled  as  in  Equation  1-25. 

n 
3=1 

where  the  e%  are  independent  and  identically  distributed  iV(0,  a2)  variables,  and 
K;  =  (1,  K(xit  xt\9), . . . ,  KfaXnlO)),  i  =  1, . . . ,  n. 

To  complete  the  hierarchical  model,  one  needs  to  assign  priors  to  the  unknown 
parameters  (3,  6  and  a1 .  Assign  to  (3  the  Gaussian  prior  with  mean  0  and  variance 
a2~D~l,  where  D*  =  Diag(Ai,  A,  •  •  •  ,  A)  is  a  (n+ 1)  x  (n+ 1)  diagonal  matrix,  Ai  being 
fixed  at  a  small  value,  but  A  is  unknown.  This  amounts  to  a  large  variance  for  the 
intercept  term.  Assign  a  proper  uniform  prior  to  0,  an  inverse  Gamma  prior  to  a2 
and  a  Gamma  prior  to  A.  A  Gamma(a,  £)  distribution  for  a  random  variable,  say  U, 
has  probability  density  function  proportional  to  exp(— £u)iia_1,  while  the  reciprocal 
of  U  will  then  be  said  to  have  a  IG(a,  £)  distribution.  Our  model  is  thus  given  by 
Equation  1-26. 


p{yt\zi)  oc  exp{-L(yiyZi)}\ 

zi\f3,8,a2il&Nl(zi\Kfl[3,a2)- 
(3,  a2  -Nn+1(/3|0,a2D;1)IG(a2|7l,72),  (1-26) 

0  ~Ylpq=1U(aql,aq2) 
A  ~  Gamma(m,  c) 

where  U(agi,aq2)  is  the  uniform  probability  density  function  over  (agi, a^). 


or 
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This  Bayesian  model  is  similar  to  the  RKHS  model  as  the  precision  parameter 
the  ridge  parameter  A  is  similar  to  the  smoothing  parameter  and  the  exponent  of 
the  Gaussian  prior  for  (3  is  essentially  equivalent  to  the  quadratic  penalty  function  in 
RKHS  context. 

This  model  can  also  be  extended  using  multiple  smoothing  parameters  so  that 
the  prior  for  (/3,  a2)  is  given  by  Equation  1-27. 

/3,<x2  ~Nn+1(^lO)o-2D-1)IG(^|7l,72)!  (1-27) 

where  D  is  a  diagonal  matrix  with  diagonal  elements  Ai, .  .  .,An+i.  Once  again 
Ax  is  fixed  at  a  small  value,  but  all  other  A's  are  unknown.  Assign  independent 
Gamma(m,  c)  priors  to  them.  Let  A  =  (Ai, . . . ,  An+i)'. 

In  this  Bayesian  formulation,  this  optimization  problem  of  classical  SVM  is 
equivalent  to  finding  the  posterior  mode  of  /3,  where  the  likelihood  is  given  by 
exphELii1  "  »/(aB*)}+]«  while  P  has  the  N(0,CIn+i)  prior.  Also  instead  of  a 
point  estimate  one  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  full  posterior  predictive  distribution  of 
a  new  observation. 

1.5     Multiple  Linear  Regression 

The  general  purpose  of  multiple  regression  (the  term  was  first  used  by  Pearson, 
1908)  is  to  learn  more  about  the  relationship  between  several  independent  or  predictor 
variables  and  a  dependent  or  criterion  variable  (Hastie  et  al,  2001,  page  54-55).  In 
general  then,  multiple  regression  procedures  will  estimate  a  linear  equation  of  the 
form  given  in  Equation  1-28. 

Y%    =    fo  +  f31Xil  +  f32Xi2  +  ...+l3pXip  +  ti  (1-28) 

Y    =    X/3  +  e 
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where  X  =  (l^Xq),  i  =  1, .. .  ,n,  j  =  1, . ..  ,p,  (3  =  (J30,  ft, . . .  ,/?p)T,  and 
y  =  (Yi, . . . ,  Yn)T .  The  regression  line  expresses  the  best  prediction  of  the  dependent 
variable  (Y),  given  the  independent  variables  (X).  We  use  least  square  estimate  to 
fit  a  multiple  linear  regression.  Hence  the  estimated  (3  is  given  by  Equation  1-29. 

/3  =  (XTX)~1XTY.  (1-29) 

There  are  several  drawbacks  of  MLR.  First  of  all,  as  is  evident  in  the  name 
multiple  linear  regression,  it  is  assumed  that  the  relationship  between  variables  is 
linear.  In  practice  this  assumption  can  virtually  never  be  confirmed;  fortunately, 
multiple  regression  procedures  are  not  greatly  affected  by  minor  deviations  from  this 
assumption.  Secondly,  choice  of  variables  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  model  is 
another  tough  problem.  And  the  problem  is  compounded  when,  in  addition,  the 
number  of  observations  is  relatively  low.  Thirdly,  when  the  independent  variables 
are  highly  correlated,  it  is  impossible  to  come  up  with  reliable  estimates  of  their 
individual  regression  coefficients.  This  is  because  in  this  situation  (XTX)~l  cannot 
be  calculated.  This  is  known  as  the  problem  of  multicollinearity. 
1.6     Principal  Component  Regression 

PCR,  or  principal  component  regression,  is  a  simple  extension  of  MLR  and  PCA. 
In  the  first  step,  the  principal  components  are  calculated.  The  scores  of  the  most 
important  principal  components  are  used  as  the  basis  for  the  multiple  linear  regression 
with  the  target  data  Y,  (Hastie  et  ah,  2001,  page  66-67).  The  purpose  of  principal 
component  regression  (PCR)  is  to  estimate  the  values  of  a  response  variable  at  the 
basis  of  selected  principal  components  (PCs)  of  the  explanatory  variables.  There  are 
two  main  reasons  for  regressing  the  response  variable  on  the  PCs  rather  than  directly 
on  the  explanatory  variables.  Firstly,  the  explanatory  variables  are  often  highly 
correlated  (multicollinearity)  which  may  cause  inaccurate  estimations  of  the  least 
squares  (LS)  regression  coefficients.  This  can  be  avoided  by  using  the  PCs  in  place 
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of  the  original  variables  since  the  PCs  are  uncorrected.  Secondly,  the  dimensionality 
of  the  regressors  is  reduced  by  taking  only  a  subset  of  PCs  for  prediction. 

M 

yPCR  =  Y  +  J2erzr  (1-30) 

where  zT  =  Xvm  is  the  factor  scores,  M  is  the  number  of  principal  components 


<zr,Y 


> 


included  in  the  model,  and  9r  - 

The  intention,  in  using  PCR,  was  to  extract  the  underlying  effects  in  the  X  data, 
and  to  use  these  to  predict  the  Y  values.  In  this  way,  we  could  guarantee  that  only 
independent  effects  were  used,  and  that  low-variance  noise  effects  were  excluded.  This 
improved  the  quality  of  the  model  significantly.  However,  PCR  still  has  a  problem: 
if  the  relevant  underlying  effects  are  small  in  comparison  with  some  irrelevant  ones, 
then  they  may  not  appear  among  the  first  few  principal  components.  So,  we  are  left 
with  a  component  selection  problem  -  we  cannot  just  include  the  first  n  principal 
components,  as  these  may  serve  to  degrade  the  performance  of  the  model.  Instead, 
we  have  to  extract  all  components,  and  determine  whether  adding  each  one  of  these, 
improves  the  model  or  not.  This  is  a  complex  problem. 

1.7     Partial  Least  Squares 

Partial  least  squares  regression  (Hastie  et  al,  2001,  page  66-68)  is  an  extension 
of  the  multiple  linear  regression  model.  Partial  least  squares  regression  has  been 
used  in  various  disciplines  such  as  chemistry,  economics,  medicine,  psychology, 
and  pharmaceutical  science  where  predictive  linear  modeling,  especially  with  a 
large  number  of  predictors,  is  necessary.  Especially  in  chemometrics,  partial  least 
squares  regression  has  become  a  standard  tool  for  modeling  linear  relations  between 
multivariate  measurements. 
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As  in  multiple  linear  regression,   the  main  purpose  of  partial  least  squares 
regression  is  to  build  a  linear  model, 

Y=XB+E  (1-31) 

where  Y  is  an  n  cases  by  m  variables  response  matrix,  X  is  an  n  cases  by  p  variables 
predictor  (design)  matrix,  B  is  a  p  by  m  regression  coefficient  matrix,  and  E  is  a 
noise  term  for  the  model  which  has  the  same  dimension  as  Y.  Usually,  the  variables 
in  X  and  Y  are  centered  by  subtracting  their  means  and  scaled  by  dividing  by  their 
standard  deviations. 

Like  principal  components  regression,  partial  least  squares  regression  produce 
factor  scores  as  linear  combinations  of  the  original  predictor  variables  so  that  there 
is  no  correlation  between  the  factor  score  variables  used  in  the  predictive  regression 
model.  For  example,  suppose  we  have  a  data  set  with  response  variables  Y  (in  matrix 
form)  and  a  large  number  of  predictor  variables  X  (in  matrix  form) ,  some  of  which  are 
highly  correlated.  A  regression  using  factor  extraction  for  this  type  of  data  computes 
the  factor  score  matrix  T  =  XW  for  an  appropriate  weight  matrix  W,  and  then 
considers  the  linear  regression  model  Y  =  TQ  +  E,  where  Q  is  a  matrix  of  regression 
coefficients  (loadings)  for  T,  and  E  is  an  error  (noise)  term.  Once  the  loadings  Q 
are  computed,  the  above  regression  model  is  equivalent  to  Y  =  XB  +  E,  where 
B  =  WQ,  which  can  be  used  as  a  predictive  regression  model. 

Partial  least  squares  regression  differs  from  principal  components  regression 
in  the  methods  used  in  extracting  factor  scores.  In  short,  partial  least  squares 
regression  produces  the  weight  matrix  W  reflecting  the  covariance  structure  between 
the  predictor  and  response  variables. 

For  establishing  the  model,  partial  least  squares  regression  produces  a  p  by  c 
weight  matrix  W  for  X  such  that  T  =  XW,  i.e.,  the  columns  of  W  are  weight- 
vectors  for  the  X  columns  producing  the  corresponding  n  by  c  factor  score  matrix  T. 
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These  weights  are  computed  so  that  each  one  of  them  maximizes  the  covariance 
between  responses  and  the  corresponding  factor  scores.  Ordinary  least  squares 
procedures  for  the  regression  of  Y  on  T  are  then  performed  to  produce  Q,  the 
loadings  for  Y  (or  weights  for  Y)  such  that  Y  =  TQ  +  E.  Once  Q  is  computed,  we 
have  Y  =  XB  +  E,  where  B  =  WQ,  and  the  prediction  model  is  complete. 

One  additional  matrix  which  is  necessary  for  a  complete  description  of  partial 
least  squares  regression  procedures  is  the  p  by  c  factor  loading  matrix  P  which  gives 
a  factor  model  X  =  TP  +  F,  where  F  is  the  unexplained  part  of  the  X  scores. 
The  standard  algorithms  for  computing  partial  least  squares  regression  components 
(i.e.,  factors)  are  nonlinear  iterative  partial  least  squares  (NIPALS)  (Wold,  1966)  and 
SIMPLS  algorithm  (Jong,  1993). 

In  short,  partial  least  squares  regression  is  probably  the  least  restrictive  of  the 
various  multivariate  extensions  of  the  multiple  linear  regression  model.  This  flexibility 
allows  it  to  be  used  in  situations  where  the  use  of  traditional  multivariate  methods  is 
severely  limited,  such  as  when  there  are  fewer  observations  than  predictor  variables. 

1.8     Random  Forest 

Random  forests  introduced  by  Breiman  (2001)  are  a  combination  of  tree 
predictors  such  that  each  tree  depends  on  the  values  of  a  random  vector  sampled 
independently  and  with  the  same  distribution  for  all  trees  in  the  forest.  Random 
forest  has  been  very  successfully  used  for  both  classification  as  well  as  regression 
purposes. 

The  random  forest  classifier  uses  a  large  number  of  individual  decision  trees  and 
decides  the  class  by  choosing  the  mode  or  the  most  frequently  occurring  of  the  classes 
as  determined  by  the  individual  trees. 

The  individual  trees  are  constructed  by  the  following  steps: 
Step  1.  Assume  that  the  number  of  cases  in  the  training  set  is  n,  and  that  the  number 
of  variables  in  the  classifier  is  p.   Select  the  number  of  input  variables  that 
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will  be  used  to  determine  the  decision  at  a  node  of  the  tree.  This  number,  m 
should  be  much  much  less  than  p. 
Step  2.  Choose  a  training  set  by  choosing  n  samples  from  the  training  set  with 

replacement. 
Step  3.  For  each  node  of  the  tree  randomly  select  m  of  the  p  variables  on  which  to 
base  the  decision  at  that  node.    Calculate  the  best  split  based  on  these  m 
variables  in  the  training  set. 
Step  4.  Each  tree  is  fully  grown  and  not  pruned,  as  would  be  done  in  constructing  a 

normal  tree  classifier). 
Step  5.  After  each  tree  is  built,  all  of  the  data  from  test  set  are  run  down  the  trees, 
and  final  class  prediction  is  obtained  by  a  majority  voting  rule. 
The  random  forest  classifier  has  several  advantages  and  considered  to  be  the 
most  accurate  "out  of  shelve"  algorithm  for  classification  among  current  algorithms 
(as  of  2005).    It  can  handle  a  very  large  number  input  variables  and  can  estimate 
the  importance  of  variables  in  determining  classification.    It  generates  an  internal 
unbiased  estimate  of  the  generalization  error  as  the  forest  building  progresses.  Also 
it  includes  a  good  method  for  estimating  missing  data  and  maintains  accuracy  when 
a  large  proportion  of  the  data  is  missing  and  provides  an  experimental  method  for 
detecting  variable  interactions.  Random  forest  avoids  the  problem  of  overfitting  and 
no  separate  test  set  is  required  to  asses  its  performance. 

Similar  kind  of  implementation  can  be  devised  for  complicated  regression 
problems  with  regression  trees  with  numerical  output  variables  rather  than  class 
labels.  The  final  prediction  is  obtained  by  averaging  over  all  trees  in  the  forest. 
1.9     Motivation  and  Outline  of  the  Study 
In  this  dissertation  we  propose  three  different  methods  extending  the  ideas 
discussed  in  Sections  1.4  and  1.5  in  the  Bayesian  paradigm. 
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In  Chapter  2  we  introduce  Hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network  (HBNN)  for 
modeling  bivariate  binary  data.  We  have  applied  our  model  on  a  number  of  data 
sets  and  compare  their  performance  against  the  existing  machineries.  Our  main 
application  is  in  classification  problems  for  prostate  cancer  data,  where  we  try  to 
predict  certain  features  indicative  of  non-organ  confined  prostate  cancer  on  the  basis 
of  the  results  of  certain  diagnostic  tests  administered  to  patients  using  our  proposed 
hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network  model.  This  chapter  also  gives  details  for  the 
implementation  of  the  MCMC  algorithm  and  gives  a  comparative  performance  of  our 
proposed  method  with  other  standard  tools.  In  total,  two  real  life  data  sets  and  one 
simulated  data  set  are  used  for  application. 

In  Chapter  3  we  develop  a  Bayesian  support  vector  and  relevance  vector 
regression  model  for  large  p  small  n  or  "high  dimension  and  low  sample  size"  problems. 
We  have  extended  the  full  Bayesian  support  vector  regression  (SVR)  and  relevance 
vector  regression  (RVR)  models  when  the  response  is  multivariate.  This  method  is 
applied  to  a  high  dimensional  data  set  of  near  infra-red  spectroscopy  for  detecting 
the  composition  of  biscuit  dough,  and  a  second  data  set  arising  from  research  in 
fluorescence  based  optics  for  continuously  monitoring  glucose  levels  in  the  body  of 
diabetics. 

In  Chapter  4  we  propose  a  full  probabilistic  model-based  approach,  specifically 
probabilistic  relevance  vector  machine  (RVM),  as  well  as  support  vector  machines 
(SVM)  for  multicategory  classification.  A  hierarchical  model  is  also  proposed  where 
the  unknown  smoothing  parameter  is  interpreted  as  a  shrinkage  parameter.  We 
assign  a  prior  distribution  to  it  and  obtain  its  posterior  distribution  using  Bayesian 
methods.  In  this  way,  both  the  point  predictions  as  well  as  the  associated  measures 
of  uncertainty  is  obtained.  We  also  propose  a  Bayesian  variable  selection  method 
for  selecting  the  differentially  expressed  genes,  integrated  with  the  RVM  and  SVM 
models  for  improved  classification.    This  method  makes  use  of  mixture  priors  and 
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Markov  chain  Monte  Carlo  technique  to  identify  the  important  predictors  (genes) 
and  classify  samples  simultaneously.  All  the  models  are  used  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  cancer  classification  in  the  context  of  multiple-tumor  types.  We  have  applied 
our  method  to  two  different  microarray  datasets  in  order  to  identify  differentially 
expressed  genes  and  compared  their  classification  accuracy  with  the  existing  methods. 
In  Chapter  5  we  summarize  all  the  developed  methods  and  suggest  some  new 
directions  for  further  investigation. 


CHAPTER  2 

BAYESIAN  NEURAL  NETWORK  FOR  BIVARIATE  BINARY  DATA  AND  ITS 

APPLICATION  TO  PROSTATE  CANCER  STUDY 

"The  human  brain,  then,  is  the  most  complicated  organization  of  matter  that  we 

know."  — Isaac  Asimov 

This  chapter  presents  a  new  way  of  predicting  certain  features  indicative  of  non- 
organ  confined  prostate  cancer,  using  the  state  of  the  art  neural  network  technique, 
on  the  basis  of  certain  diagnostic  tests  administered  to  patients  suffering  from  prostate 
cancer.  All  previous  attempts  were  confined  to  the  prediction  of  a  single  feature  of  the 
non-organ  confined  prostate  cancer  at  a  time.  In  this  chapter,  we  make  an  attempt  to 
predict  jointly  several  features  indicative  of  non-organ  confined  cancer.  Ghosh  et  al. 
(2004),  used  Bayesian  neural  network  for  prediction.  But  their  method  is  based  on  the 
prediction  of  a  single  feature  at  a  time.  We  introduce  a  bivariate  hierarchical  Bayesian 
neural  network  which  provides  the  posterior  (or  predictive)  probability  of  presence  or 
absence  of  these  features  jointly  in  a  patient,  based  on  certain  diagnostic  tests.  The 
recent  advent  of  DNA  microarray  technique  has  made  simultaneous  monitoring  of 
thousands  of  gene  expression  possible.  Prediction  of  features  indicative  of  non  organ 
confined  cancer,  based  on  gene  expression  profile  may  provide  more  information  than 
the  conventional  clinical  or  pathological  information.  We  have  also  applied  our  model 
to  predict  the  features  in  a  patient  based  on  gene  expression  microarrays.  This  method 
can  be  used  for  modeling  any  type  of  bivariate  binary  data.  In  this  chapter  our  sole 
focus  will  be  its  application  to  the  prostate  cancer  study. 

In  Section  2.1  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  discuss  the  prostate  cancer  disease  in 
American  men  and  the  various  features  which  are  indicative  of  non-organ  confined 
prostate  cancer.  In  Section  2.2,  we  will  briefly  review  standard  methods  like  bivariate 
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logit  regression,  feedforward  neural  network  of  Ripley  (1996)  and  a  Bayesian  approach 
proposed  by  Neal  (1996).  In  Section  2.3,  we  introduce  our  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural 
network  models  for  bivariate  binary  data.  This  method  extends  the  neural  network 
methodology  introduced  by  Ghosh  et  al.  (2004)  to  multivariate  binary  data.  Here 
we  will  also  discuss  the  implementation  of  our  methodology  via  Markov  chain  Monte 
Carlo  (MCMC).  In  Section  2.4,  we  apply  our  methodology  developed  in  Section  2.3  to 
the  prostate  cancer  problem  and  compare  the  same  with  the  other  standard  methods 
discussed  in  Section  2.2.  Three  different  data  sets  are  considered  for  this  purpose. 
The  first  one  is  a  prostate  cancer  dataset  with  clinical  covariates,  the  second  one  is 
another  prostate  cancer  study  with  gene  expression  microarrays,  while  the  third  one 
is  a  simulated  dataset.  In  Section  2.5  we  make  some  concluding  remarks,  and  suggest 
some  future  possibilities. 

2.1     Prostate  Cancer 

Prostate  cancer  develops  from  the  growth  of  cancerous  cells  within  the  prostate 
gland.  It  is  also  the  second  leading  cause  of  cancer  death  in  men,  exceeded  only  by 
lung  cancer.  It  is  the  most  common  type  of  cancers  found  in  American  men,  other 
than  skin  cancer.  The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates  that  there  will  be  about 
230,900  new  cases  of  prostate  cancer  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  2004.  About 
29,900  men  will  die  of  this  disease.  It  is  empirically  found  that  every  1  man  in  6 
will  get  prostate  cancer  during  his  lifetime,  and  every  1  man  in  32  will  die  of  this 
disease.  Beyond  the  human  costs  of  prostate  cancer,  the  financial  burden  imposed 
by  the  disease  is  staggering.  The  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  estimates  that  $  5 
billion  is  spent  annually  in  direct  medical  care  costs. 

The  prostate  cancer  may  be  locally  confined  or  it  may  spread  outside  the  organ. 
When  locally  confined,  there  are  several  options  for  treating  and  curing  this  disease; 
otherwise  surgery  is  the  only  option.  Hence,  it  is  very  important  to  know  based  on 
pre-surgery  biopsy,  how  likely  the  cancer  is,  organ  confined  or  not.    Features  that 
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are  indicators  of  non  organ  confined  cancer  are  -  margin  positivity  (MP)  and  seminal 
vesicle  (SV)  positivity.  As  surgery  is  the  only  option  for  the  cancer  spread  outside  the 
organ,  it  is  very  important  to  identify  accurately  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  next 
two  sections,  we  will  discuss  several  methods  for  predicting  jointly  the  probabilities 
of  presence  of  margin  positivity  and  seminal  vesicle  positivity  in  a  patient.  Based 
on  these  probabilities,  the  doctors  can  make  a  decision  for  whether  or  not  to  go  for 
surgical  intervention. 

2.2     Standard  Methods 

There  are  several  methods  available  for  modeling  bivariate  binary  data  in  this 
section.   We  will  briefly  discuss  three  of  them.   They  are  the  bivariate  logit  model, 
Ripley's  feedforward  neural  network  and  Neal's  Bayesian  neural  network. 
2.2.1     Bivariate  Logit  Model 

We  write  Y  =  (YUY2)T,  where  Y1  and  Y2  each  takes  only  the  values  0  and  1. 
In  this  example,  Y  is  a  bivariate  random  vector  where  Yx  takes  the  value  1  or  0 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  MP,  and  Y2  takes  the  value  1  or  0  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  SV.  Let  prs  =  P(Y1  =  r,Y2  =  s),  r,  s  -  0, 1,  be  the 
joint  probabilities,  and  Pj  =  P(Yj  =  1),  j  =  1,  2  ,  be  the  marginal  probabilities.  The 
bivariate  logistic  model  (BLM)  described  in  section  6.5.6  of  McCullagh  and  Nelder 
(1989)  and  Palmgren  (1989)  is  specified  by  modelling  the  marginal  distributions  of 
each  Yj,  and  the  odds  ratio,  ip  =  {pooPn)  /  (pioPoi)  ■  The  model  is  given  by  Equation 


2-1. 


logit  (pj)    =    r)j(x),  i  =  l»2;  (2-1) 

log(^(a;))    =    773(35), 
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where  rjj  =  /3j  x,  j  =  1,  2, 3,  and  x  is  the  predictor  variable  or  the  covariates.  The 
probability  pn  can  be  obtained  from  pu  p2  and  ip  as  in  Equation  2-2. 

l(i)-l)-l{a-^W+b}    if  V  9^1 
Pll  =  <  (2-2) 

I  pm  if  -0  =  i, 

where  a  =  1  +  (p1  +p2)(ijj  -  1)  and  b  =  -#(-0  -  l)pip2,  Dale  (1986).  The  other  three 
joint  probabilities  prs  can  then  be  recovered  easily  from  the  marginals  and  pu.  The 
above  bivariate  logistic  model  is  fitted  using  the  iteratively  reweighted  least  squares 
technique,  and  the  details  are  discussed  in  section  6.5.6  of  McCullagh  and  Nelder 
(1989)  and  section  4.6.3  of  Agresti  (2002). 

The  BLM  is  similar  to  the  bivariate  probit  model  but  has  several  advantages:  it  is 
computationally  simpler,  and  odds  ratios  are  preferred  to  correlation  coefficients  when 
describing  the  association  between  two  binary  variables.  However  in  theory,  there  is 
no  reason  why  other  link  functions  could  not  be  used  for  marginal  probabilities. 
2.2.2     Neural  Networks 

Neural  Networks  as  proposed  by  Ripley  (1996)  and  Neal  (1996)  (see  Section 

1.4)  can  be  used  to  model  the  bivariate  binary  data.  Its  highly  nonlinear  structure 

makes  it  a  very  powerful  tool  for  predicting  the  stages  of  prostate  cancer.  But  they 

remain  handicapped  due  their  inability  to  incorporate  the  dependency  among  the  two 

components  of  a  bivariate  binary  data.  That  means  to  fit  a  bivariate  binary  data,  we 

just  fit  separate  neural  networks  to  the  two  different  components  separately  without 

considering  any  possible  association  among  the  components.    This  can  often  cause 

significant  efficiency  loss  for  inferential  purposes. 

2.3     Hierarchical  Bayesian  Neural  Network  Model  for  Bivariate  Binary 

Data 

Let  yu  y2, . , . ,  yn  be  independent  random  vectors,  where  yi  =  (ya,  yi2)T  and  yik 

can  take  values  0  or  1,  i  =  1, . . , ,  n,  k  =  1,2. 
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Let 

Vil\pa    ~    Bin(l,pii);  (2-3) 

Va\Pa    ~    Bin(l,pi2)- 

Assume  that  conditional  on  3^1  and  p$  >  l/a  and  {As  are  independent.  Define 

#ifc    =    logit  (pifc)  (2-4) 

=    log(ptt/(l  ~  Pifc))i 

where  i  =  l,2,...,n;/c  =  l,2.  Now  model  $&  using  a  single  hidden  layer  feedforward 
Neural  Network  as  in  Equation  2-5. 

M 
Oik  =  Yl  MiPiljk)  +  eik,  (2-5) 

where  Xi  =  (xn, . . . ,  xip)T  is  the  input  vector  or  covariates  corresponding  to  y^  M  is 
the  number  of  nodes  in  the  hidden  layer  of  the  neural  network,  and  if}  is  the  activation 
function.  Consider  M  as  fixed  and  take  if}  as  the  logistic  function.  Also,  assume 

ei  =  (eii,e,2)T-JV2(0,Se).  (2-6) 

This  introduction  of  e*  enables  us  to  account  for  any  unexplained  sources  of  variation 
not  captured  by  the  model.  Although  conditional  on  piX  and  pa,  yn  and  yi2  are 
independent,  we  establish  the  dependency  between  them  by  introducing  the  correlated 
error  e^.  Rewriting  Equation  2-5  we  have  Equation  2-7. 

0i  =  PTrhh)  +  ei,  (2-7) 

where  0,  =  (*«,  6i2)T ,  (3  =  (ft,  (32),  f3k  -  (/?lfc) . . . ,  Aft)r,  ^  =  (ifc(7),  ^(7)), 
and  rjik  =  (^(xf  7lfc), . . . ,  ?p{xJ"/Mk))T,  i  =  1,  •  ■  ■  ,  n,  fc  =  1,  2. 
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We  assign  mutually  independent  priors  on  the  network  parameters  (5  and  7  as 
well  as  on  Se  the  error  covariance  matrix  described  in  Equation  2-8. 

Ph     ~     NM{p0klM,olkIM);  (2-8) 

Ijk      ~      ^(Mtji^T*); 

se  ~  m(ce,c-elc-e 


1  Ce  ), 


where  j  =  1, . . . ,  M  and  fe  =  1,2.  At  the  second  stage  we  put  mutually  independent 
priors  on  first  stage  prior  parameters  as  in  Equation  2-9. 

Ph  ~  N(a0k,Aak)  (2-9) 

<*%,  ~  IG(c0k/2,cpkC0k/2) 

Ai7fe  -  Np(alk,Alk) 

Slk  ~  IW^c^Cr1), 

where  k=l,2.   Here  IG  and  IW  denote  respectively  the  inverse  gamma  and  inverse 
Wishart  distributions.  Specifically,  a^   has  pdf 

cPkCPk 

T2 

Also  Slk  has  pdf 


f(4k)  ex  exp(-^)(^J-^/2"1.  (2-10) 


f(SJ  oc  |S7fc|-^^+^1)exp[-itr(5-1c7fcC7J].  (2-11) 

The  priors  for  the  network  parameters  is  to  embody  our  prior  belief  about  the 
model.  But  in  most  practical  applications  we  have  very  little  idea  about  it.  So  here 
we  chose  near-diffuse  priors  for  the  hyperparameters  of  the  model.  A  hierarchical 
model,  in  general,  has  its  virtues.  It  is  richer  than  a  one-stage  model,  and  produces 
automatically  shrinkage  estimators  of  parameters.  These  shrinkage  estimators,  by 
borrowing  strength,  usually  perform  better  than  the  regular  estimators. 
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is 


The  joint  posterior  of  6,  7^  72,  (3,  pftj  juft,  a^,  aj2,  Se,  S^,  and  S72  given  2/ 

n 

x|Se|-f  «p[-±£{*  -  ^.(T)}^-1!^  ^  /3T^(7)}] 


i=l 


xIlNj"|Mexp{-||/3fc-^lM||2/(2^)} 


fe=i 

2 

n 

fc=i 

2 


(2-12) 


S7J^Mexp  |  --  ^(7j-fc  -  M7JT5-1(7ifc  -  /z7j 

II    exP  |-(2>W~W  "  a/?J2  "  3  (^7*  -  a7»)T^1(/S  -  a^)| 

x  H  [exp  {-(c0M/(2ai)}  (^J-^"1" 

fe=i 

xfl  [l^J-i(^+P+1)exp{-^r(S-1C7fcC7j}    . 
x|Se|-^e8+3)exp|-itr(Se-1CeCe)|. 

The  Bayesian  inference  of  the  network  parameters  is  based  on  the  joint  posterior 
distribution  in  Equation  2-12.  Our  aim  is  to  estimate  this  joint  distribution  from 
which,  by  standard  probability  marginalization  and  transformation  techniques,  one 
can  "theoretically"  obtain  all  posterior  features  of  interest.  For  instance  to  predict 
the  value  of  a  new  unknown  observation  yu  we  need  to  integrate  the  predictions  of 
the  model  with  respect  to  the  posterior  distribution  of  the  parameters  to  get  the 
posterior  predictive  density,  given  by  Equation  2-13. 


f(vM  =  J  f(yu\®)f(&\y)d@ 


(2-13) 
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where  ©  stands  for  all  parameters  of  the  neural  network  model.  However,  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  these  quantities  analytically,  as  it  requires  the  evaluation  of  high 
dimensional  integrals  of  nonlinear  functions  in  the  parameters.  Thus  we  propose  an 
alternative  approach  based  on  Gibbs  sampler  Gelfand  and  Smith  (1990)  to  perform 
the  Bayesian  computation.  It  requires  generating  samples  from  the  full  conditionals 
of  the  different  parameters  given  the  remaining  parameters  and  the  data.  The  key 
idea  is  to  build  an  ergodic  Markov  chain,  whose  equilibrium  distribution  is  the  desired 
posterior  distribution.  We  list  the  full  conditionals  as  follows: 
(i)  7r(/3|(. . .))  ~  exp[-i  £«(*<  -  fnMr^iOt  -  /3r%(7))] 
xnLi[(^)^Mexp{-||/3fc-^lM||2/(2aU}]; 

(ii)  ^(■■.)-mMa^  +  A^)-\a^f3lf3k  +  A-^k),(Ma^  +  A^}] 

(iii)  /x7J(. . .)  ~  MMS"1  +  A-1)-^-1  E&  %•*  +  A7->7J,  (MS;1  +  A^)-1]; 

(iv)  Se|(.  •  •)  -  IW(n  +  ce,  {ceCe  +  2X1^  -  /3Tr?i(7))(^  -  FViWF}'1); 

(v)  al\(. . . )  ~  IG(^fr,  l'^-^1^"2^^ ); 

(vi)  S7J(. . .)  ~  IW(M  +  c7fc,  {c7fcC7fc  +  E^i(7ife  -  Hjhjh  ~  ^h)T}~\ 
(vii)  vr(7|(...))    ex   nLi[^P{-HE^i(7ife  "  ^k)TS~l(ljk  -  M7J  +  Eti(^  - 
/^(^fSr1^  -  /3T^(7))}}],  where  7,  =  (7ji,7j2)T; 

(vhi)  tt^i^o"  *  0,  (■  •  ■)) «  n^br  (i  -  P*)l-mPW  -p®)1-™] 

x  e*pH  n-i(^  -  0rriih))T^l\Oi  -  ^tfc(7))], 

where  (...)  stands  for  the  rest  of  the  parameters  and  the  data  y.  The  pdfs  from  (i) 
to  (vi)  are  standard  and  it  is  easy  to  generate  samples  from  them.  The  pdf  in  (viii) 
is  log-concave  so  we  can  use  adaptive  rejection  sampling  of  Gilks  and  Wild  (1992)  to 
generate  samples  from  them.  The  pdf  in  (vii)  is  the  most  complicated  and  we  need  a 
Metropolis- Hastings  algorithm  of  Chib  and  Greenberg  (1995)  to  sample  from  it  and 
update  7  in  blocks  as  suggested  by  Roberts  and  Sahu  (1997). 
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Figure  2-1:  Trace  plots  of  MCMC  samples  generated  from  the  posterior  distributions 
of  (3X  in  one  chain  for  Example  1  and  hyperparameter  choice  (i). 

2.4     Applications  to  Prostate  Cancer  Study 
2.4.1     Example  1:  Application  for  Prostate  Cancer  with  Clinical  Covariates 

The  example  studied  here  arises  from  a  prostate  cancer  study,  where  600  patients 
selected  by  simple  random  sample  are  used  as  the  training  cases  and  234  separate 
patients  are  used  as  the  test  cases.  We  train  our  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network 
with  the  training  cases  and  use  the  trained  neural  network  to  predict  the  outcomes 
in  the  test  cases.  Here  we  know  the  actual  truth  for  these  234  test  cases;  so  after 
prediction  we  can  check  for  the  percentage  of  correct  classification  in  the  test  set. 
Three  clinical  input  factors  or  covariates  are  considered  here.  These  are  (i)  unilateral 
vs  bilateral  tumor  based  on  biopsy,  (ii)  gleason  score  measured  in  an  ordinal  scale  of 
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Figure  2-2:  Trace  plots  of  MCMC  samples  generated  from  the  posterior  distributions 
of  7X  in  one  chain  for  Example  1  and  hyperparameter  choice  (i). 

2  to  10,  and  (Hi)  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA).  The  unilateral  vs  bilateral  tumor  is 
coded  as  binary  0  or  1  variable.  We  make  a  log(PSA+l)  transformation  on  the  raw 
PSA  score.  Along  with  this  we  add  an  intercept  term  so  in  our  study  there  are  p  =  4 
input  nodes. 

Here  we  fit  a  single  layer  feedforward  neural  network  with  fixed  number  of  hidden 
nodes  M.  We  tried  several  values  of  M  and  observed  that  the  prediction  error 
stabilizes  at  M  =  8,  so  in  the  final  model  we  use  a  neural  network  with  8  hidden 
nodes.  Let  yu  denote  a  future  observation  or  an  observation  in  the  test  set.  The  joint 
prediction  probability  of  margin  positivity  and  SV  positivity  is  given  by  Equation 
2-14. 


P(Vui  =r,yu2  =  s\y)  =  E 


exp(r#!  +  s92) 


(1  +  exp  (#!))(! +  exp(#2)) 


\y 


,    r,s  =  0,1.       (2-14) 
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The  posterior  expectation  in  Equation  2-14  is  approximated  by  ^  J2i=i  7 1  a)X\( 7~WY\ 

where  0{i)  are  generated  from  N2  ({f3{i))Tr}(^),  £«Y  /3W,  7«,  S®  are  obtained 
from  the  ith  MCMC  sample,  and  B  is  the  total  number  of  such  samples  used.  For 
this  problem  we  used  5  independent  chains  each  of  length  50,000.  To  reduce  the 
autocorrelation,  every  fifth  sample  is  kept.  Discard  the  first  half  as  the  burn  in  and 
use  the  last  half  of  each  chain  and  finally  pool  all  the  samples  from  the  5  different 
chains  to  produce  the  final  estimate  Gelman  and  Rubin  (1992).  In  Figure  2-1.,  Figure 
2-2.,  and  Figure  2-3.  We  plot  every  fifth  sample  generated  from  the  posteriors  of  the 
network  parameters  in  one  of  the  5  chains.  From  the  trace  plots  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
after  an  initial  burn  in  of  20,000  iterations  the  MCMC  stabilizes.  For  other  chains  also, 
MCMC  behaves  similarly  and  converges  after  the  first  20,000  iterations  on  average. 
There  are  only  4  different  values  that  yu  can  take;  (0,0)T,  (1,0)T,  (0, 1)T,  (1, 1)T. 
Corresponding  to  a  future  observation  xu  we  compute  the  value  of  Equation  2-14  for 
all  combinations  of  r  and  s  and  predict  a  yu  to  take  that  particular  combination  for 
which  the  computed  probability  in  Equation  2-14  is  maximum. 

For  the  choice  of  hyper-parameters,  we  set  the  values  such  that  our  priors  are 
near-diffuse  or  vague  but  proper.  In  order  to  examine  sensitivity  in  the  choice  of 
priors,  we  have  considered  several  different  choices  of  near-diffuse  but  proper  priors. 
The  misclassification  rate  remains  stable  with  all  such  choices.  Here  we  report  the 
results  for  two  such  choices  (z)  ce  =  5,  Ce  =  5/2;  Cfc  =  cg2  =  0.5,(7^  =  Cp2  =  15; 
c7l  =  c72  =  15,  (77l  =  C/72  =  I6J4;  cl/3x  =  CLp2  =  0,  Afa  =  Ap2  =  1000;  a7l  =  a^2  = 
0,  A11  =  Alx  =  IOO/4,  and  (ii)  ce  =  10,  Ce  =  J2;  c^  =  c$2  =  0.05,(7^  =  Cfo  =  1; 
c71  =  c72  —  10,  C7l  =  C72  =  J4;  a!31  =  ap2  =  0,^^  =  Ap2  =  1000;  a7l  =  a72  = 
0,  Ayj  =  A7l  =  1000 14.  Indeed,  as  we  have  made  our  priors  near-diffuse  or  near- 
noninformative,  i.e.,  priors  with  a  very  large  variance,  our  method  is  not  sensitive 
to  the  choice  of  prior  parameters.  If  we  assign  priors  with  a  tight  support  we  might 
occasionally  get  a  better  prediction,  but  in  that  case  the  analysis  will  be  highly 
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Figure  2-3:  Trace  plots  of  MCMC  samples  generated  from  the  posterior  distributions 
of  72  in  one  chain  for  Example  1  and  hyperparameter  choice  (i). 
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Table  2-1:  Percentage  of  correct  prediction  in  the  234  test  cases  and  300  validation 
cases  using  our  bivariate  Hierarchical  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (HBNN)  in  Example 
1. 


Hyperparameter  Choice  (i) 

M  =  4     M  =  8      M  =  12 


Test  Set  76.59       86.99         86.75 

Validation  Set      79.34       88.00         88.00 


Hyperparameter  Choice  (ii) 
M  =  4     M  =  8       M  =  12 


76.46 
79.10 


87.00 
87.89 


87.00 
88.00 


Table  2-2:  Percentage  of  correct  prediction  in  the  234  test  cases  and  300  validation 
cases  using  our  bivariate  Hierarchical  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (HBNN)  as  well  as 
Ripley's  Classical  Neural  Network  (Ripley),  Neal's  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (Neal), 
Bivariate  Logistic  Regression  Models  (BLM),  and  Univariate  Hierarchical  Bayesian 
Neural  Network  (UHBNN)  in  Example  1. 


HBNN     Ripley     Neal     BLM     UHBNN 

Test  Set  86.99       75.64      76.12     72.65       82.35 

Validation  Set      88.00       79.33      78.91     74.00       84.09 


sensitive  to  the  choice  of  the  prior  parameters.  Also,  with  these  type  of  near-diffuse 
proper  priors,  we  are  able  to  retain  the  objectivity  of  the  method  along  with  the 
propriety  of  the  posterior. 

Table  2-1  reports  the  percentage  of  correct  joint  prediction  of  MP  and  SV  in 
the  234  test  set  samples  with  the  hyperparameter  values  given  in  (i)  and  (ii)  after 
we  build  our  model  on  the  600  training  samples.  We  say  a  prediction  is  correct  if 
both  SV  positivity  and  MP  are  correctly  predicted.  For  the  choice  of  hidden  nodes, 
we  start  with  M  =  4  hidden  nodes,  and  after  M  =  8,  we  noticed  that  increasing 
the  number  of  hidden  nodes  do  not  improve  our  prediction  sufficiently  relative  to  the 
increased  computing  time  and  complexity.  So  in  the  final  model  we  keep  M  =  8. 
Table  2-1  lists  the  prediction  accuracy  of  the  model  with  4,  8,  and  12  hidden  nodes, 
respectively. 

Table  2-2  gives  a  comparison  of  our  method  with  some  other  standard  methods 
discussed  in  Section  2.2.  Results  based  on  our  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network 
(HBNN)  are  reported  under  the  column  HBNN.  Percentage  of  correct  joint  prediction 
using  other  standard  methods  like  Ripley's  neural  network,  Neal's  Bayesian  neural 
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network  and  bivariate  logistic  models  are  also  provided.  Both  in  Neal's  neural 
network  and  classical  neural  network,  we  used  8  hidden  nodes  similar  to  our 
Bayesian  neural  network.  Ripley's  R  nnet  routine  of  Venables  and  Ripley  (1997) 
is  used  with  the  entropy  fit  option.  As  a  neural  network  model  may  have  several 
local  minima,  we  have  used  10  networks  with  different  random  starting  points 
and  averaged  the  prediction  over  all  10  networks  as  the  final  prediction.  Results 
using  Ripley's  neural  network  are  reported  in  Table  2-2  under  the  column  name 
Ripley.  For  Neal's  Bayesian  neural  network,  we  used  his  software  with  3  inputs 
and  8  hidden  units.  We  assigned  a  7V(0, 1002)  prior  for  the  output  bias  and 
independent  N(0,r)~l)  prior  for  rest  of  the  parameters.  The  precision  parameter 
rj  has  a  gamma  distribution  with  mean  .05  and  variance  .01.  More  details  about 
the  prior  specifications  and  the  software  can  be  obtained  from  Neal's  web-site 
http://www.cs.utoronto.ca/~radford/fbm.software.html.  Results  using  Neal's  neural 
network  is  reported  under  the  column  name  Neal.  Neal's  neural  network  is 
significantly  different  than  what  we  have  proposed  here.  Firstly  Neal's  model  does 
not  account  for  the  error  component  e*.  Secondly  Neal's  model  fits  the  bivariate 
binary  data  without  accounting  for  any  dependence  among  them.  So  it  is  equivalent 
to  fitting  neural  networks  for  each  component  of  y{  separately.  Instead  our  proposed 
method  accounts  for  any  dependence  among  the  components  of  y^  and  fits  the 
network  jointly.  Also,  unlike  Neal,  we  assigned  more  flexible  hierarchical  priors  on 
the  network  parameters.  Bivariate  logit  model  is  fitted  using  the  VGAM  function 
in  the  R  library  and  is  reported  under  the  name  BLM.  A  detailed  documentation 
along  with  the  function  can  be  obtained  from  the  web-site  of  Thomas  W.  Yee, 
http://www.stat.auckland.ac.nz/~yee.  We  have  also  compared  our  method  with  the 
univariate  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network  proposed  by  Ghosh  et  al.  (2004).  We 
apply  their  technique  separately  on  MP  and  SV  under  similar  near  diffuse  priors  and 
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report  them  under  the  name  UHBNN.  Classify  an  observation  as  correctly  predicted 
if  MP  and  SV  are  both  correctly  predicted,  otherwise  the  prediction  is  incorrect. 

We  brought  in  300  new  cases  for  model  validation  from  a  somewhat  different 
population.  All  the  methods  discussed  above  were  applied  on  this  new  set  of  data 
also.  The  outcome  or  prediction  quality  in  the  validation  set  is  given  in  the  second 
row  of  Table  2-1  and  Table  2-2  under  the  name  "Validation  Set". 

As  observed  from  Table  2-2,  for  this  specific  problem,  our  hierarchical  Bayesian 
neural  network  outperforms  classical  neural  network,  Neal's  neural  network  as  well 
as  the  bivariate  logit  model  in  predicting  the  margin  positivity  and  seminal  vesicle 
positivity  jointly.  The  dependence  among  the  components  of  yi  which  we  establish 
through  our  model  helps  to  improve  prediction  over  Neal's  Bayesian  neural  network. 
Moreover,  as  discussed  earlier,  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network  helps  us  to  get 
shrinkage  estimators  which  borrow  strength  and  produce  better  results  than  the 
classical  estimators.  Also,  observe  that  by  establishing  the  dependence  among  MP 
and  SV  we  can  increase  our  prediction  accuracy  over  the  one  in  Ghosh  et  al.  (2004), 
which  predicted  MP  and  SV  separately  using  univariate  models. 
2.4.2     Example  2:  Application  for  Gene  Expression  Microarray  Data 

The  recent  advent  of  DNA  microarray  technique  has  made  simultaneous 
monitoring  of  thousands  of  gene  expressions  possible.  Staging  and  diagnosis  based 
on  gene  expression  profiles  may  provide  more  information  than  standard  morphology, 
and  thereby  more  accurately  predict  MP  and  SV  positivity.  This  dataset  comes  from 
a  study  of  gene  expression  in  benign  and  malignant  prostate  tissue  by  Danasekaran 
et  al.  (2001).  Gene  expression  levels  were  measured  using  a  cDNA  microarray 
containing  9,984  human  genes.  We  have  n  =  35  observations.  Initially  we  had  many 
genes  missing  in  a  number  of  observations.  We  excluded  all  those  genes  from  our 
analysis  which  are  missing  in  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  prostate  cancer  samples 
and  have  low  standard  deviation  across  samples.  After  this  initial  gene  filtering  we 
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Figure  2-4:  Marginal  relevance  of  genes  according  to  the  between  and  within  sum  of 
squares  criteria  (BWSS)  . 


have  p  =  6546  genes.  Among  these  6546  genes,  some  are  still  missing  for  some  of  the 
observations.  Impute  the  missing  gene  expression  by  the  sample  mean  of  that  class. 
The  gene  expression  data  is  summarized  by  an  n  xp  matrix;  so  %%  is  the  measurement 
of  the  expression  level  of  the  jth  gene  for  the  ith.  sample  (i  =  1, . . .  ,n;j  =  1, . . .  ,p). 
Then  take  a  log  base  2  transformation  on  these  expression  levels  Sy,  normalize  and 
scale  the  log  transformed  measurements.  In  the  response  we  have  Y  a  bivariate 
binary  vector  which  indicates  the  presence  or  absence  of  MP  and  SV  in  a  patient. 

Out  of  these  6546  genes,  many  genes  do  not  contain  information  that  is  useful  for 
determining  the  differences  between  the  samples.  These  genes  should  not  be  used  for 
prediction;  also  sometimes  they  may  even  contain  noise  that  can  lead  to  incorrect 
classification.  Besides,  the  speed  of  training  a  neural  network  can  be  improved 
considerably  by  reducing  the  input  information.  It  is  impossible  to  train  a  neural 
network  with  so  many  input  variables  or  covariates.  Hence  a  simple  criteria,  proposed 
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by  Dudoit  et  al.  (2002)  is  used  to  rank  the  marginal  relevance  of  each  gene  in  class 
separation  based  on  the  ratio  of  between  group  and  within  group  sums  of  squares, 
Figure  2.4.  According  to  the  values  of  Y  i.e.,  (0,0)T,  (l,0f,  (0,  if,  (1, 1)T  we  have 
4  groups,  1,2,3,  and  4  respectively.  Let  tt  denote  the  group  of  the  zth  patient.  Hence 
U  can  take  values  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  For  a  gene  k,  the  ratio  is 

BW(k)  =  £fe{k  =  *>(?"  "■*■*>' 

l^i  L,h  L  W  =  h)  \Xik  ~  %hkY 

where  x.k  and  xhk  denote  the  average  expression  level  of  gene  k  across  all  tumor 
samples  and  across  samples  belonging  to  class  h  only.  After  ranking  the  genes 
according  to  the  criteria,  select  top  10  genes  in  our  model  and  sequentially  go  on 
adding  10  sets  of  genes  at  a  time  following  BW  ordering  criteria.  We  observe  that 
the  performance  of  our  model  is  not  greatly  enhanced  if  more  than  20  top  genes 
are  used.  Rather  sometimes  due  to  some  noise  associated  with  some  of  the  inactive 
genes,  our  model  ends  up  giving  more  incorrect  prediction.  In  Table  2-6  we  give  the 
crossvalidation  error  when  different  sets  of  genes  are  used.  So  in  our  final  model  top 
20  genes  are  included  and  we  have  p  =  21  input  nodes  including  the  intercept.  As 
we  have  only  35  samples,  instead  of  splitting  the  data  into  test  and  training  sets,  we 
check  our  model  accuracy  by  leave  one  out  cross-validation  method.  The  prediction 
power  can  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  hidden  nodes.  In  this  example 
after  10  hidden  nodes  the  cross-validation  error  remains  the  same,  so  finally  we  keep 
M  —  10  in  our  model. 

For  choice  of  priors,  we  chose  similar  kind  of  near  diffuse  or  vague  but  proper 
priors  as  we  have  done  in  the  previous  example.  We  explored  several  combinations 
of  hyperparameters  of  the  priors  and  found  that  near  diffuseness  of  our  prior  makes 
our  model  very  little  sensitive  to  the  choice  of  hyperparameters.  The  propriety  of  the 
posterior  is  guaranteed  as  we  are  using  only  proper  priors.  Here  we  report  all  our 
results  in  the  light  of  these  two  choices  of  hyperparameters  to  validate  our  claim,  (i) 
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Table  2-3:    Leave  one  out  cross-validation  error  of  prediction  using  our  bivariate 
Hierarchical  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (HBNN)  in  Example  2. 


M  =  5     M  =  10     M  =  20 


Hyperparameter  Choice  (i)  6  3  3 

Hyperparameter  Choice  (ii)  5  3  4 


Table  2-4:  Leave  one  out  cross-validation  error  using  our  bivariate  Hierarchical 
Bayesian  Neural  Network  (HBNN)  as  well  as  Ripley's  Classical  Neural  Network 
(Ripley),  Neal's  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (Neal),  Bivariate  Logistic  Regression 
Models  (BLM),  and  Univariate  Hierarchical  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (UHBNN). 


HBNN     Ripley     Neal     BLM     UHBNN 


Cross-validation  error  3  7  6  8  6 


ce  =  5,Ce  =  5/2;  c&  =  Cft  =  0.5,  C01  =  C02  =  15;  c7l  =  c72  =  22,  C7l  =  C72  = 
25/2i;  aPl  =  a02  =  0,  AA  =  Aft  =  1000;  a7l  =  a72  =  0,  A7l  =  A7l  =  100/21,  and  (ii) 
ce  =  10,  Ce  =  I2;  Cft  =  %  =  0.05,  Cft  =  Cft  =  1;  c71  =  c72  =  30,  C7l  =  C72  =  I21; 
a/3i  =  aft  =  0,  Aft  =  Aft  =  1000;  a7l  =  a72  =  0,  A7l  =  A7l  =  1000/2i- 

In  Table  2-3,  we  report  the  leave  one  out  cross  validation  error  for  the  two  choices 
of  hyperparameters.  We  observe  that  the  prediction  error  remains  almost  unchanged 
for  the  two  different  choices  of  hyperparameters,  which  indicates  that  our  model  is 
less  sensitive  to  the  choice  of  the  prior  parameters.  The  reason  behind  it  is  the  near 
diffuseness  of  our  chosen  priors,  which  is  explained  in  details  in  the  previous  example. 
In  Table  2-4,  we  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  performance  of  our  bivariate  HBNN 
with  the  other  standard  methods  as  we  did  for  the  first  example  in  Table  2-2.  Our 
bivariate  HBNN  beats  other  methods  like  Neal's  Bayesian  neural  network,bivariate 
logistic  model,  and  Ripley's  feedforward  neural  network  by  a  considerably  significant 
margin.  Compared  to  the  UHBNN  of  Ghosh  et  al.  (2004),  our  bivariate  method  has 
much  lower  crossvalidation  error  of  prediction,  which  indicates  that  introducing  the 
dependence  among  the  components  helped  us  increase  the  prediction  power  of  our 
model. 
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Table  2-5:  Leave  one  out  cross-validation  error  of  prediction  using  our  bivariate 
Hierarchical  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (HBNN)  with  clinical  covariates  in  Example 
2. 


M  =  5     M  =  10     M  =  20 


Hyperparameter  Choice  (i)  10 

Hyperparameter  Choice  (ii)  9 


Table  2-6:    Leave  one  out  cross-validation  error  of  prediction  using  our  bivariate 
HBNN  in  Example  2  with  10  hidden  nodes. 


Number  of  genes  included  in  the  HBNN  model 

10     20     40     70  100 

Hyperparameter  Choice  (i)       5       3       3       3  4 

Hyperparameter  Choice  (ii)      5       4       4       4  4 


To  compare  how  the  state  of  the  art  technology  like  gene  expression  microarray, 
improves  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  prostate  cancer,  we  use  clinical  covariates 
like  PSA  and  gleason  score  for  the  same  35  individuals  for  jointly  predicting  MP 
and  SV.  In  Table  2-5,  we  report  the  leave  one  out  crossvalidation  error  for  the 
two  choices  of  hyperparameters  when  clinical  covariates  are  used  instead  of  the 
microarrays.  Comparing  Table  2-3  and  2-5  we  see  that  the  gene  expression  profiles 
which  provides  more  information  than  standard  clinical  covariates  identify  the  MP 
and  SV  positivity  more  accurately.  The  crossvalidation  errors  of  prediction  using  the 
clinical  covariates  are  more  than  twice  compared  to  the  crossvalidation  error  using 
the  microarray  covariates. 
2.4.3     Simulation  Study 

In  order  to  simulate  a  realistic  dataset  for  comparing,  we  used  the  prostate  cancer 
data  in  Example  1  as  a  prototype.  As  realistic  values  of  the  network  parameters  0  we 
used  the  posterior  means  from  the  original  analysis  of  the  data  using  the  parameter 
choice  (i).  Then  we  followed  the  structure  of  our  bivariate  neural  network  model 
and  performed  one  set  of  simulations  to  generate  the  responses  Y.  We  replicated 
each  of  the  simulations  10  times,  generating  10  different  data  sets.  Then  we  analyze 
these  training  data  sets  using  our  bivariate  HBNN  and  all  other  standard  methods. 
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Table  2-7:  Average  percentage  of  correct  prediction  in  the  234  test  cases  and  300 
validation  cases  using  our  bivariate  Hierarchical  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (HBNN) 
in  Example  3. 


Hyperparameter  Choice  (i) 
M  =  4     M  =  8      M  =  12 


Test  Set  81.91        90.40         89.94 

Validation  Set      83.41        91.11         92.02 


Hyperparameter  Choice  (ii) 
M  =  4     M  =  8      M  =  12 


79.76       88.97         88.40 
82.50       91.48  91.44 


We  calculate  the  average  percentage  of  correct  classification  in  the  test  set  of  size 
234  and  validation  set  of  size  300  for  all  the  models.  Although  we  have  generated 
data  using  hyperparameter  choice  (i)  in  Example  1,  in  the  analysis  stage  we  have 
considered  both  (£)  and  (ii)  of  prior  parameters  as  given  in  the  Example  1.  This  will 
help  us  understand  specifically  the  effect  of  misspecification  of  priors  in  our  analysis. 
In  Table  2-7  we  report  the  average  percentage  of  correct  classification.  As  in  the 
previous  examples,  we  notice  here  that  our  model  is  not  very  sensitive  to  the  choice 
of  prior  parameters.  It  also  indicates  that  prior  misspecification  does  not  greatly 
affect  our  prediction  power  as  both  choices  of  prior  parameters  yield  very  similar 
rates  of  correct  classification.  In  Table  2-8  we  report  a  comparison  of  our  bivariate 
HBNN  with  other  standard  methods  similar  to  Examples  1  and  2.  From  Table  2-8  we 
see  that  our  bivariate  HBNN  is  the  best  model  in  terms  of  average  misclassification 
error  in  both  the  test  set  as  well  the  validation  set.  On  an  average,  the  percentage  of 
correct  classification,  based  on  our  method  is  about  ten  percent  higher  than  Ripley's 
neural  network,  Neal's  Bayesian  neural  network,  and  BLM.  When  compared  with 
the  univariate  version  of  HBNN,  our  bivariate  extension  achieves  around  five  percent 
more  accuracy  in  prediction. 

2.5     Summary  and  Conclusion 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  introduced  a  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network  model 

for  the  analysis  of  bivariate  binary  data.    Rather  than  a  deterministic  search  for 

minimization  of  some  error  measure,  it  uses  a  stochastic  search  method  motivated  by 

a  Bayesian  model,  and  uses  the  posterior  predictive  distribution  to  predict  a  future 
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Table  2-8:  Percentage  of  correct  prediction  in  the  234  test  cases  and  300  validation 
cases  using  our  bivariate  Hierarchical  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (HBNN)  as  well  as 
Ripley's  Classical  Neural  Network  (Ripley),  Neal's  Bayesian  Neural  Network  (Neal), 
Bivariate  Logistic  Regression  Models  (BLM),  and  Univariate  Hierarchical  Bayesian 
Neural  Network  (UHBNN)  in  Example  3. 

HBNN     Ripley     Neal      BLM     UHBNN 
Test  Set  90.40       78.89      80.42     77.93        85.47 

Validation  Set      91.11       82.61      79.94     76.20        86.42 


observation.  Unlike  Neal's  method  or  classical  neural  network  approach  our  method 
establishes  a  dependence  among  the  components  of  the  output  variable,  builds  a 
much  stronger  learning  algorithm,  and  finally  has  better  prediction  power.  This 
is  revealed  in  the  two  examples  and  also  in  the  simulation  study  given  in  2.4.1  — 
2.4.3.  Bayesian  learning  integrates  over  the  posterior  distribution  for  the  network 
parameters,  rather  than  picking  a  single  "optimal"  set  of  parameters.  This  avoids 
the  problem  of  overfitting.  Using  a  hierarchical  prior,  we  can  automatically  determine 
how  relevant  each  input  or  covariate  is  in  predicting  the  MP  and  SV.  If  a  covariate 
is  irrelevant  in  predicting  the  margin  positivity  and  seminal  vesicle  positivity,  the 
hyperparameters  corresponding  to  its  weight  will  tend  to  be  small,  thus  forcing  the 
weight  to  be  near  zero.  Moreover  we  may  also  point  out  that  the  Bayesian  approach 
addresses  the  problem  in  a  pure  probabilistic  framework,  rather  than  a  simple  function 
optimization  approach.  Thus,  we  can  obtain  the  predictive  distributions  for  the  joint 
occurrence  of  margin  and  SV  positivity  rather  than  simple  point  estimates. 

We  have  used  both  clinical  and  gene  expression  microarray  covariates  in  our 
neural  network  model,  and  have  found  the  outcomes  to  be  superior  to  other  competing 
methods.  It  is  particularly  noticed  that  in  a  gene  expression  microarray  study  where 
the  sample  size  is  very  small,  our  bivariate  HBNN  is  the  most  effective  and  accurate 
compared  to  other  standard  methods.  In  the  gene  expression  microarray  example,  our 
method  outperforms  other  discussed  methods  by  a  wide  margin,  validating  our  claim. 
Selecting  differentially  genes  is  very  important  for  the  performance  of  our  bivariate 
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HBNN  predictor  and  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  identify  the  active  genes  from  the 
nonactive  genes.  We  have  also  found  that  our  model  is  not  sensitive  to  the  choice  of 
(near  diffuse)  hyperparameters.  For  example,  in  the  simulation  study,  the  conclusion 
is  nearly  the  same  even  with  a  misspecified  prior.  This  shows  the  objectivity  of  our 
method  and  its  wide  range  of  applications. 

If  cancer  is  found  in  the  prostate,  physicians  try  to  determine  the  stage,  or 
the  extent,  of  the  disease.  This  method  can  help  the  doctors  to  identify  the  stage 
of  prostate  cancer  much  more  accurately,  by  jointly  predicting  certain  features  like 
margin  positivity  and  seminal  vesicle  positivity,  which  are  strong  indicators  of  non- 
organ  confined  cancer.  This  can  avoid  radical  interventions  in  potentially  incurable 
patients.  Compared  to  other  methods  like  bivariate  logistic  regression,  classical  neural 
network,  and  Neal's  Bayesian  neural  network,  our  method  provides  a  much  higher 
rate  of  accurate  predictions  in  all  the  prostate  cancer  datasets  discussed  earlier.  Along 
with  this,  ours  is  a  first  attempt  to  predict  the  margin  positivity  and  seminal  vesicle 
positivity  simultaneously  in  a  patient  suffering  from  prostate  cancer. 

The  models  considered  so  far  are  fully  parametric.  It  is  possible  to  enrich 
the  proposed  class  of  models  by  adopting  a  semiparametric  hierarchical  Bayesian 
approach.  Moreover,  as  a  general  methodology  (but  not  for  this  particular  problem), 
we  can  consider  a  variable  number  of  nodes  Rios  and  Miiller  (1998),  and  assign 
a  Poisson  or  negative  binomial  prior  to  the  number  of  nodes.  A  reversible  jump 
MCMC  algorithm  can  be  devised  to  select  the  number  of  nodes.  Apart  from  this,  a 
stochastic  search  variable  selection  method  can  also  be  integrated  with  our  bivariate 
HBNN  model  to  select  differentially  expressed  gene  and  predict  the  margin  and  SV 
positivity  simultaneously. 


CHAPTER  3 
BAYESIAN  NONLINEAR  REGRESSION  FOR  LARGE  p  SMALL  n  PROBLEMS 

"Prediction  is  very  difficult,  especially  if  it's  about  the  future."  —Niels  Bohr 

Regression  techniques  are  amongst  some  of  the  most  widely  used  methods  in 
applied  statistics.  Given  a  response  variable  Y,  and  a  set  of  covariates  X  = 
(X1,X2,...,XP)T,  one  is  often  interested  in  predicting  further  responses  for  new 
values  of  the  covariates.  The  problem  becomes  complicated  when  the  sample  size  n 
is  substantially  smaller  than  the  number  of  covariates  p.  This  is  known  as  the  large 
p  small  n  problem  or  high  dimension  low  sample  size  problem.  The  usual  way  to 
handle  the  problem  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  covariates  by  using  variable  selection 
(Brown  et  al,  1999)  or  projecting  them  to  lower  dimension  using  principal  component 
or  other  related  methods  (West,  2003). 

Most  of  the  existing  methods  for  variable  selection  or  projections  are  based  on 
linear  relationship  between  the  response  and  the  covariates  which  may  not  be  very 
realistic.  Recent,  advances  in  computing  power  have  allowed  statisticians  to  consider 
richer  classes  of  nonlinear  regression  models.  Due  to  the  large  p  small  n  problem,  these 
methods  are  usually  inapplicable  in  these  situations.  We  use  instead  the  reproducing 
kernel  Hilbet  space  (RKHS)  methodology  for  these  problems.  We  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  analysis  of  multivariate  data  with  correlated  responses  and  extend 
the  univariate  nonlinear  prediction  models  in  this  setup. 

One  important  motivating  application  arises  from  the  near  infrared  (NIR) 
spectroscopy.  An  experiment  involving  spectral  measurements  typically  produces 
more  covariates  (wavelengths/channels)  than  calibration  measurements  (samples). 
Traditional  stepwise  regression  methods  fail  miserably  in  these  circumstances  because 
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of  the  lack  of  necessary  samples.  Chemometricians  often  use  principal  components 
regression  (PCR),  partial  least  squares  (PLS)  regression,  multiple  linear  regression 
(discussed  in  Chapter  1)  to  overcome  these  limitations.  Both  principal  components 
regression  and  partial  least  squares  regression,  produce  factor  scores  as  linear 
combinations  of  the  original  predictor  variables,  so  that  there  is  no  correlation  between 
the  factor  score  variables  used  in  the  predictive  regression  model.  But  they  differ  in 
the  methods  used  in  extracting  the  factor  scores.  In  short,  PCR  produces  the  weight 
matrix  reflecting  the  covariance  structure  between  the  predictor  variables,  while  PLS 
regression  produces  the  weight  matrix  reflecting  the  covariance  structure  between 
the  predictor  and  response  variables.  We  know  from  chemistry  and  optics  that 
reflectance  or  absorbencies  are  linearly  related  to  the  concentrations,  (Beer-Lambert 
Law).  There  is  a  deviation  from  this  law  for  reasons  such  as  optical  scattering, 
autofluorescence.  The  resultant  nonlinearities  impair  the  accuracy  of  prediction  based 
on  linear  relationships.  The  problem  becomes  more  complicated  when  there  are 
multiple  constituents  under  investigation,  as  we  then  need  to  develop  multivariate 
non  linear  regression  models  for  prediction. 

One  of  the  models  which  we  will  consider  for  this  purpose  is  support  vector 
machine  (SVM).  The  classical  support  vector  machine  (SVM)  algorithm,  despite  its 
success  in  regression  and  classification,  suffers  from  a  serious  disadvantage:  it  cannot 
provide  any  probabilistic  outputs.  Law  and  Kwok  (2001)  introduced  a  Bayesian 
formulation  of  SVM  for  regression,  but  they  did  not  carry  out  a  full  Bayesian  analysis 
and  used  instead  certain  approximations  for  the  posterior.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  Sollich  (2001)  who  considered  SVM  in  the  classification  context.  More  recently, 
Mallick  et  al.  (2005)  considered  a  Markov  chain  Monte  Carlo  (MCMC)  based  full 
Bayesian  analysis  for  classification  where  the  number  of  covariates  was  far  greater 
than  the  sample  size. 
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As  an  alternative  to  SVM,  Tipping  (2000,  2001)  and  Bishop  and  Tipping 
(2000)  introduced  relevance  vector  machines  (RVM's).  RVM's  are  suitable  for 
both  regression  and  classification,  and  are  amenable  to  probabilistic  interpretation. 
However,  these  authors  did  not  perform  a  full  Bayesian  analysis.  They  obtained  type 
II  maximum  likelihood  (Good,  1965)  estimates  of  the  prior  parameters,  which  do 
not  provide  predictive  distribution  of  the  future  observations.  Also,  their  procedure 
cannot  provide  measures  of  precision  associated  with  the  estimates. 

The  present  chapter  addresses  a  full  Bayesian  analysis  of  regression  problems 
when  p,  the  number  of  covariates  far  outnumber  n,  the  sample  size.  The  SVM 
approach  is  based  on  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  spaces  (RKHS)  as  well  as  Vapnik's 
(1995)  e-insensitive  loss  function.  We  also  consider  the  RVM-based  analysis  in 
this  context,  once  again  by  using  RKHS.  Ours  is  a  full  hierarchical  Bayesian 
model.  Instead  of  relying  on  the  type  II  maximum  likelihood  estimates  of  the  prior 
parameters,  we  assign  distributions  to  these  parameters.  In  this  way,  we  can  capture 
the  uncertainty  in  estimating  these  parameters,  and  consequently  get  more  reliable 
measures  of  precision  associated  with  the  Bayes  estimates.  A  key  feature  of  our 
method  is  to  treat  the  kernel  parameter  in  the  model  as  unknown  and  infer  about 
it  with  all  other  parameters.  We  obtain  a  more  accurate  prediction  by  the  mixing 
of  several  RVM  (or  SVM)  models  through  the  kernel  parameter.  Due  to  analytical 
intractability  of  posteriors,  we  use  the  MCMC  numerical  integration  technique  for 
implementation  of  the  Bayes  procedure. 

The  methods  are  applied  for  prediction  of  glucose  concentration  in  blood  based 
on  fluorescence-based  optics.  The  example  is  first  considered  by  Spiegelman  et  al. 
(2002).  Their  objective  was  to  linearize  nonlinear  spectra  for  calibration,  showing  in 
the  process  that  their  proposed  calibration  was  comparable  in  terms  of  prediction  to 
partial  least  squares  (PLS)  and  principal  component  regression  (PCR).  Our  objective 
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also  is  to  predict  the  future  responses  of  glucose  concentration.  It  turns  out  that  our 
method  is  superior  to  PLS,  PCR  as  well  as  the  classical  support  vector  regression. 

Next  we  extend  both  the  RVM  and  SVM  methodology  to  the  case  when  the 
response  is  multivariate.  This  requires  extension  of  the  univariate  models  that  have 
been  proposed  thus  far,  and  broadens  the  scope  of  our  application.  The  methods 
are  illustrated  with  a  real  data  set,  discussed  by  Brown  et  al.  (2001).  The  available 
measurements  are  the  near  infrared  reflectance  spectrum  of  biscuit  dough  pieces  at 
700  equally  spaced  wavelengths.  The  aim  is  to  predict  the  composition  i.e.,  the  fat, 
sugar,  flour,  and  water  content  of  the  dough  pieces  using  the  spectral  variables.  We 
compare  our  procedure  with  some  of  the  classical  methods  like  stepwise  multiple 
linear  regression  (MLR),  PLS,  PCR,  and  classical  support  vector  regression  as  well 
as  Bayesian  wavelet  regression  (Brown  et  al.,  2001)  based  on  mean  square  errors  of 
prediction  (MSEP).  Univariate  SVM  and  RVM  are  also  applied  separately  on  each 
constituent.  It  turns  out  that,  our  multivariate  Bayesian  RVM  performs  better  than 
all  other  methods,  for  all  the  components  except  fat,  where  stepwise  MLR  has  the 
best  performance. 

Apart  from  introducing  hierarchical  Bayes  RVM  and  SVM  models,  we  have  also 
suggested  an  empirical  Bayes  analysis  for  RVM  and  SVM  models  in  both  univariate 
and  multivariate  setup.  In  univariate  setup,  our  empirical  Bayes  RVM  is  similar  to 
the  RVM  model  proposed  by  Tipping  (2001).  Unlike  Tipping  we  are  not  keeping  the 
kernel  parameter  fixed  in  our  model.  We  are  rather  estimating  the  kernel  parameter 
from  the  data  by  maximizing  the  marginal  posterior.  A  similar  approach  is  taken 
for  empirical  Bayes  SVM.  The  empirical  Bayes  analysis  is  also  extended  in  the 
multivariate  framework,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  in  Tables  4-1  to  4-4. 

Section  3.2  of  this  chapter  introduces  the  RKHS-based  regression  method.  The 
hierarchical  Bayes  RVM  and  SVM  models  for  regression  is  discussed  in  details  in 
Sections  3.3  and  3.4  respectively.    The  multivariate  Bayesian  RVM  and  SVM  are 
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introduced  in  Sections  3.5  and  3.6.  Section  3.7  discusses  prediction  of  a  future 
observation.  Section  3.8  illustrates  our  methodology  developed  in  Sections  3.3-3.7 
with  two  real  life  datasets  and  a  simulated  dataset.  In  Section  3.9  we  introduce 
empirical  Bayes  SVM  and  RVM.  Finally  some  concluding  remarks  are  made  in 
Section  3.10. 
3.1  Regression  Method  Based  on  Reproducing  Kernel  Hilbert  Space 
In  Section  1.4  we  have  introduced  a  general  way  of  casting  the  regression  problem 
in  a  regularization  framework.  For  a  regression  problem,  we  have  a  training  set  {yi} 
Xi},  i  =  1, . . .  ,n,  where  yt  is  the  response  variable  and  a?j  is  the  vector  of  covariate 
of  size  p  corresponding  to  y^  Let  us  consider  that  the  response  y  and  the  covariate 
x  are  related  by  an  unknown  function  f(x)  as  in  Equation  3-1. 

y  =  /(«)  +  £.  (3-1) 

Where  e  is  the  error  associated  with  our  model.  We  build  our  regression  model  on 
the  training  data  and  then  find  the  appropriate  regression  function  f(x)  to  predict 
the  responses  y  in  the  test  set  based  on  the  covariates  x.  This  can  be  viewed  as  a 
regularization  problem  of  the  form  as  before  in  Section  1.4  in  Chapter  1.  Like  before 
we  will  consider  that  the  unknown  function  f(x)  belongs  to  the  reproducing  Kernel 
Hilbert  space  (RKHS)  of  functions,  denoted  byHK-  A  formal  definition  of  RKHS  in 
given  in  Aronszajn  (1950),  Parzen  (1970),  and  Wahba  (1990). 

Hence  for  an  h  €  HK,  if  /(»)  =  (3Q  +  h(x),  by  the  Wahba  representation  in 
Equation  1-21  as 

n 

fx(x)  =  ft  +  JjW*,  xt)  (3-2) 

where  K(,)  is  the  kernel  function  and  A  is  the  smoothing  parameter.  When  the 
number  of  covariates  p  is  much  larger  than  n  by  the  above  Wahba  representation  of 
/  in  above  form,  we  effectively  reduce  the  dimension  of  covariates  from  p  to  n  +  1. 
We  estimate  the  (3  and  A  by  minimizing  the  corresponding  penalized  loss  function  in 
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Equation  3-3. 

n 

(3-3) 


mm 
fenK 


J2Liy*'f(x*))+x\\f\\HK 

Similarly,  for  multivariate  regression  when  f(x)  =  (fi(x),...,fq(x))  is  a  g-tuple 
function  we  can  have  similar  results  based  on  RKHS  as  the  univariate  case.  Here  we 
consider  f(x)  G  IIj=i({l}  +  MKi),  the  product  space  of  q  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert 
spaces  Hkj  for  j  =  1, .. .  ,q.  In  other  words,  each  component  can  be  expressed  as 
f3j  +  hj(x)  with  hj  e  Hkj-  Unless  there  is  a  compelling  reason  to  believe  that  Hkj 
should  be  different  for  j  =  1, . . .  ,g,  we  will  assume  that  they  are  the  same  RKHS 
denoted  by  HK-  All  the  results  stated  before  hold  in  this  framework  as  well. 

Regarding  the  loss  L(y,  /(»))  as  the  negative  of  the  log-likelihood,  our  problem 
is  equivalent  to  maximization  of  the  penalized  log-likelihood  in  Equation  3-4. 

n 

-^2L{yiJ(Xi))-^\\h\\2Hk  .  (3-4) 

This  duality  between  "loss"  and  "likelihood",  particularly  viewing  the  loss  as  the 
negative  of  the  log-likelihood,  is  referred  in  the  Bayesian  literature  as  the  "logarithmic 
scoring  rule"  (Bernardo,  1979,  p.  688). 

3.2  Hierarchical  Bayes  Relevance  Vector  Machine 
The  support  vector  machine  (SVM)  is  a  highly  sophisticated  technique  for 
regression  and  classification.  It  is  well  known  that  SVM  can  be  derived  as  the 
minimizer  of  the  function  £Hi  L{yh  ffa))  +  X  \\  h  \\2Hk  in  RKHS  (Wahba, 
1999).  Despite  its  widespread  success,  the  classical  SVM  suffers  from  some 
important  limitations,  notably  the  absence  of  probabilistic  output  i.e  it  makes  point 
predictions  rather  than  generating  predictive  distributions.  Recently  Tipping  (2000) 
has  formulated  the  relevance  vector  machine  (RVM),  a  probabilistic  model  whose 
functional  form  is  equivalent  to  the  SVM  with  a  least  square  loss  function  (also  known 
as  LS-SVM).  Law  and  Kwok  (2001)  considered  a  Bayesian  SVM  model  with  Vapnik's 
e-insensitive  robust  loss  function,  a  detailed  discussion  is  provided  in  the  next  section. 
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The  original  treatment  of  RVM  relied  on  the  use  of  type  II  maximum  likelihood  (Good, 
1965)  estimates  of  the  hyper-parameters.  In  this  section  we  formulate  RVM  and  in 
the  next  section  we  formulate  SVM  in  a  complete  hierarchical  Bayesian  paradigm 
based  on  the  RKHS  representation,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 

If  we  assume  that  /  is  generated  from  RKHS  with  the  kernel  function  K  (.,.), 
using  the  representation  theorem  (Equation  1-21)  we  can  express  /  as  in  Equation 
3-5. 

n 

f(xi)  =  A)  +  ]T  PiK(xi*  xj\e)  (3-5) 

j=l 

where  K  is  a  positive  definite  function  of  the  covariates  x  involving  some  unknown 
parameter  6.  Hence, 

Vi  =  f{Xi)  +Vi  =  Kj(3  +  r}i  (3-6) 

where  Vi  %  N(0,  a2),  j3  =  (ft, . . . ,  ft)T,  and  Kt  =  (1,  K{xh  Xl\9),...,  K(xi}  xn\d))T , 
i  =  1, . . . ,  n.  We  assign  hierarchical  priors  to  the  unknown  parameters  (3,  6,  and  a2. 
A  conjugate  prior  for  this  model  is  given  in  Equation  3-7. 

^-N^O,^!)-1)  (3-7) 

where  D  =  diag(A0, . . . ,  \n)  is  a  (n  +  1)  x  (n  +  1)  diagonal  matrix  and  A  = 
(Ao, . . . ,  An)  .  Ao  is  fixed  at  a  small  value  but  other  A's  are  kept  unknown.  We 
also  assume  that 

a2~IG(7l,72).  (3-8) 

A  Gamma(o,  £)  distribution  for  a  random  variable  U  has  density  function  proportional 
to  expf-^w)^01"1,  while  the  reciprocal  of  U  will  then  said  to  have  a  inverse  gamma 
distribution  denoted  by  IG(a,£).  We  also  assume  that, 

6  ru  U(aL,  au),    A,  ~  Gamma(c,  d),    i  =  1, . . . ,  n  (3-9) 

where  V(aL,  au)  is  the  uniform  distribution  over  (aL,  au). 
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The  matrix  with  (i,j)th  element  Kij   =  K(xi,Xj\9)  is  known  as  the  kernel 

II  fp    fp    ||2 

matrix.  The  usual  choices  are  (i)  the  Gaussian  kernel  K{Xi,  Xj\9)  =  exp{— "  '  e  } 
and  (ii)  the  polynomial  kernel,  K(xi,Xj\9)  =  (xjxj  +  l)6 .  Both  kernels  contain  a 
single  parameter  9. 

The  joint  posterior  distribution  is  thus  given  by 

vr(/3,A,a2,%)    oc    -JL_  eXp  {-£&  ~ £*  ®*  \  (3-10) 

x     exp(-72/V2)((72)-^-1 

n 

x    []exp(-rfAi)Ar1. 

This  distribution  is  complex,  and  implementation  of  the  Bayesian  procedure  requires 
MCMC  sampling  techniques,  and  in  particular,  the  Gibbs  sampling  (Gelfand  and 
Smith,  1990)  and  Metropolis-Hastings  (MH)  algorithm  (Metropolis  et  al.,  1953,  Chib 
and  Greenberg,  1995).  The  Gibbs  sampler  generates  posterior  samples  using  the 
conditional  densities  of  the  model  parameters  which  we  describe  below. 

Conditional  Distributions  and  Posterior  Sampling  of  the  Parameters. 
The  prior  distributions  in  Equation  3-7  and  Equation  3-8  are  conjugate  distributions 
for  (3  and  a2.  The  posterior  density  conditional  on  9,  A  given  in  Equation  3-11  is 
Normal-Inverse-Gamma. 

p(/3,a2|£,  A)  =  Nn+1(/3|m,<72y)IG(a2|7i,72)  (3-11) 

where  m  =  {K^K0  +  D)-\K^y),  V  =  {K^K0  +  D)"1,  fi  =  7i  +  n/2t  and  7~2  = 

72  +  (yTy  -  mVrh).  Here  K^  =  {Ku  . . .  ,Kn). 

The  conditional  distribution  for  A$  given  fy  and  a2  is  given  by 

Xilfao2^  Gamma  fc+^,d  +  ^  J,   i  =  l,...,n.  (3-12) 
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We  use  the  conditional  distributions  for  constructing  a  Gibbs  sampler  through 

following  steps: 

Step  1.  Update  f3  and  a2  by  sampling  from  their  conditional  distributions  (Equation 
3-11). 

Step  2.  Update  A  by  sampling  from  the  conditional  distribution  (Equation  3-12)  of 
Aj  in  turn. 

Step  3.  Update  of  K  is  equivalent  to  the  update  of  9  and  we  need  a  Metropolis- 
Hastings  algorithm  to  sample  from  the  marginal  distribution  of  9.  We  put  an 
uniform  prior  on  9  so  p(9\y)  oc  p(y\0),  the  marginal  likelihood  of  9.  Let  9* 
denote  the  proposed  change.  Accept  this  change  with  acceptance  probability 

—  {«}■  (3"13) 

The  ratio  of  the  marginal  likelihoods  in  Equation  3-14  is  given  by 

«  =  J£l£  (£)*  .  (3-14) 

Using  the  marginal  posteriors  rather  the  full  conditional  posterior  improves  the 
mixing  by  a  large  extent.  Also  by  integrating  out  other  parameters,  a  much  faster 
convergence  of  the  chain  is  obtained  when  compared  to  using  the  full  conditional. 
Stability  of  the  chain  is  also  increased  without  compromising  the  mixing.  This  method 
of  using  the  marginal  distribution  of  9,  the  kernel  parameter,  for  sampling,  is  also 
successfully  used  by  Mallick  et  al.  (2005) . 

In  the  relevance  vector  machine  discussed  above,  we  effectively  try  to  minimize 
the  squared  error  loss  function  and  use  separate  smoothing  parameters  Aj  for  different 
(5i.  The  smoothing  parameters  determine  the  trade-off  between  training  accuracy  and 
model  complexity.  We  can  also  keep  all  Aj's  same  by  fixing  Aj  =  A,  for  all  i  =  1, . . . ,  n. 
This  resulting  approach  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Bayesian  relevance  vector  machine 
(BRVM).  The  multiple  smoothing  parameter  is  also  used  by  Tipping  (2000).    By 
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having  multiple  smoothing  parameters  over  a  single  one  we  effectively  control  for 
each  of  the  regression  coefficients  separately,  thereby  introducing  sparseness  in  the 
model. 

3.3     Hierarchical  Bayes  Support  Vector  Machine 

In  this  section,  we  show  how  SVM  based  on  RKHS  can  be  used  in  a  complete 
Bayesian  setup  using  Vapnik's  e-insensitive  loss  function. 

The  e-insensitive  loss  function  introduced  by  Vapnik  (1995)  is  as  shown  in 
Equation  3-15. 

K«./(-))- to -/(-)!.- (°     ,  «l» -/Wis.         (3_15) 

\y  —  f(x)\  —  e    otherwise. 

This  loss  function  (Figure  3-1)  ignores  errors  of  size  less  than  e  but  penalizes  in  a 
linear  fashion  when  the  function  deviates  more  than  e  amount.  This  makes  the  fitting 
less  sensitive  to  the  outliers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  like  other  loss  functions  or 
error  measures  in  robust  regression  (Huber,  1964),  Vapnik's  e-insensitive  loss  function 
also  has  linear  tails  beyond  e.  But  in  addition  it  flattens  the  contributions  of  those 
cases  with  small  residuals. 

To  construct  a  hierarchical  model  for  regression  using  Vapnik's  loss  function  we 
introduce  n  latent  variables  zx, . . . ,  zn.  Such  that  m's  are  conditionally  independent 
given  Zi.  The  introduction  of  the  latent  variables  makes  the  calculations  particularly 
simple.  The  conditional  likelihood  of  y,|^,  corresponding  to  Vapnik's  loss  in  Equation 
3-15  is  given  by  Equation  3-16. 

p{Vi\zi)  oc  exp{-p\yi  -  zt\e},   i=l,..,,n.  (3-16) 
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Figure  3-1:  The  figure  in  the  left  hand  side  represents  Vapnik's  e-insensitive  (e  = 
1)  loss  function.  The  figure  in  the  right  hand  side  represents  the  corresponding 
likelihood. 

It  can  be  shown  that  this  likelihood  (Figure  3-1)  can  be  written  as  a  mixture  of  a 
truncated  Laplace  distribution  and  a  uniform  distribution  as  follows: 


p(Vi\zi)    = 


P 


2(1  +  ep) 


'eXP{-p|2/i  ~  Zi\e} 

[l{\yi  -  Zi\  >  e)exp{-p(\yi  -  Zi\  -  e)}  +  l(\Vi  -  Zi\  <  e)l 


2(1  4-  ep) 
=    pi  (Truncated  Laplacefo,  p))  +  p2(Uniform(^  -  e,  Zi  +  e))        (3-17) 


where  p\    = 


1 


:,  P2  = 


ep 


1  +  ep'   r*      1  +  ep 

A  Laplace((9,  p)   distribution  for  a  random  variable   U  has  pdf  proportional  to 

6Xp(— p|u  -  0|). 

We  connect  zt  with  f(Xi)  by  z{  =  f(Xi)  +  r)h  where  rfr  are  the  residual  random 
effects  that  account  for  any  unexplained  source  of  variation  not  included  in  the  model. 
We  assume  that  /  is  generated  from  RKHS.  By  the  representation  theorem  (Equation 
1-21),  we  can  express  /  as  in  Equation  3-5.  So  the  ^'s  are  modeled  as 


Zi  =  Kj/3  +  Vi 


(3-18) 
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where  rji  ~  N(0,  a2)  and  f3  and  i^j  denned  as  in  Section  3.3.  We  assign  hierarchical 
priors  to  the  unknown  parameters  (3,  9,  p,  a2,  ^,  Aj  as  follows. 

^|A<^M  -  N(^l(i2)  (3-19) 

f3\a2,X  ~  N(0,a2D-1);D  =  diag(Ao,A1,...,An)  (3-20) 

a2  ~  IG(7i,72)  (3-21) 

0  ~  U(aL,au),    Aj  ~  Gamma(c,  d),   p~U(rL,ru)-  (3-22) 

Asymptotically  if  e  goes  to  infinity,  we  get  the  uniform  likelihood,  but  if  it  goes  to  0 
we  get  the  usual  Laplace  likelihood  when  p  is  fixed.  So  instead  of  keeping  e  fixed,  as 
in  classical  SVM  we  assigned  prior  to  e.  However  we  observed  that  the  performance 
of  SVM  decayed  rapidly  for  priors  spreading  outside  the  range  (0, 1).  More  detailed 
justifications  are  provided  in  Law  and  Kwok  (2001).  Hence  we  have  considered 

e~Beta(fci,fc2).  (3-23) 

This  Bayesian  SVM  model  bears  some  analogy  to  the  classical  SVM  as  the  exponent 
of  the  Gaussian  prior  for  (3  is  equivalent  to  the  quadratic  penalty  function,  but  with 
multiple  smoothing  parameters.  The  posterior  is  similar  to  the  posterior  for  the 
RVM  model,  except  now  the  Gaussian  likelihood  in  RVM  is  changed  to  Vapnik's  e 
insensitive  loss  based  likelihood  (Equation  3-16).  In  Section  3.7.2  we  will  see  that  the 
likelihood  corresponding  to  the  robust  e-insensitive  loss  help  us  to  handle  situtations 
involving  outliers  in  the  data. 
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The  joint  posterior  is  given  by  Equation  3-24. 


n((3,X,ZyAp,e\y)    oc    ^+  — exp  f-p£  \Vi  -  zz\£  j  (3-24) 

)n/21((72)n/2eXP  [~^2  £(*  "  ^H 
(27r)(^+l)/2|(T2jD-l|l/2eXP  (~2^^T£)^J 


X       (27T) 


X 


"^)  (^)"71_1 


x       Jexp(-dAj)A 


c-1 


The  posterior  distribution  is  very  complex  and  implementation  of  Bayesian  methods  is 
done  once  again  using  MCMC.  The  conditional  posterior  distribution  of  A*  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  RVM  case  given  by  Equation  3-12  in  Section  3.2.1.  The  conditional 
distribution  for  f3  and  a2  is  also  similar  to  that  in  the  previous  section,  except  that 
now  y  is  replaced  by  the  latent  variable  z  in  m  and  in  f2  in  Equation  3-11. 

The  distribution  of  zh  conditional  on  y,Ki,(3,9,p,\,  e,  and  z^  (z^  indicates 
the  z  vector  with  the  ith  element  removed)  does  not  have  a  explicit  form.  We  thus 
resort  to  Metropolis  Hastings  (MH)  algorithm  with  a  proposal  density  T(z*\zi)  that 
generates  moves  from  the  current  state  zt  to  a  new  state  z*.  It  is  convenient  to  take  the 
proposal  distribution  to  be  Gaussian  with  mean  equal  to  Kjf3  and  variance  a2  (Chib 
and  Greenberg,  1995).  The  proposed  updates  are  then  accepted  with  probabilities 


Si    =    min 


in  L  P«|^,i<:;a2;/3,g,Ae,i/)r(^|<)l 
1  >(*!*-!,  JT.c3,  ft  0,p,e,y)r(*f|*)  J 
=    min(1;exp(-pk-<l)l 

I     esxp(-p\yi-ZiU)j  y        ' 

The  update  of  K  or  0  is  done  similarly  as  before  using  the  MH  algorithm.  Instead 
of  sampling  from  the  full  marginal  of  9  we  sample  from  p(6\y,z,p,e),  the  marginal 
posterior  of  6  integrating  out  A,  (3,  a2.  If  0*  denotes  the  proposed  change  from  current 
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9,  we  accept  this  9*  with  probability 


a  —  mm 


fl,*^4).  (3-26) 

I     p(9\z,y,p,e)  J 


The  ratios  of  the  marginal  posteriors  are  same  as  in  Equation  3-14  except  that  y  is 
now  replaced  by  the  latent  variable  z  in  the  expression. 

The  conditional  distribution  of  p  depending  only  on  the  latent  variable  z,  e  and 
the  data  y  is  given  by  Equation  3-27. 


,ji 


ii 


p(p\y,  z,e)  cc  —-—--exp  I -pJ2\Vi  ~  Zi\e\  •  (3-27) 

The  conditional  distribution  of  e  conditional  on  p,  y,  and  z  is  given  by  Equation  3-28. 


P^*.P)«(I^«P 


-pe^2l(\yi-zi\  >  e) 


i=l 


M-lf-l  __  ^2-1 


xHl-ef2"1.       (3-28) 


We  use  the  MH  algorithm  to  generate  p  and  e  respectively  from  Equation  3-27  and 
Equation  3-28  with  the  acceptance  probabilities  (l,p(fl?'5'?l  and  h,^M44\ 
respectively. 

Using  the  above  conditional  distributions,  we  can  construct  a  Gibbs  sampler 
by  following  the  same  steps  1  to  3  as  in  RVM.  The  distributions  of  some  of  the 
conditionals  are  changed  as  we  replace  y  by  the  latent  variable  z.  Three  extra  steps 
needed  to  generate  the  latent  variables  z,  p  and  e  are  added  as  follows: 
Step  4.  We  update  each  Zi  in  turn  conditional  on  the  rest  using  the  Metropolis  step 
discussed  in  Equation  3-25. 

Step  5.  Update  p  using  a  Metropolis  step  involving  Equation  3-27. 
Step  6.  Update  e  using  a  Metropolis  step  involving  Equation  3-28. 

The  resulting  support  vector  machine  discussed  above  is  based  on  the  likelihood 
corresponding  to  the  Vapnik's  e-insensitive  loss  function  (Equation  3-15)  with 
multiple  smoothing  parameters  A,.  This  resulting  approach  will  be  referred  as  the 
Bayesian  support  vector  machine  (BSVM).  As  in  the  case  of  BRVM,  here  also  we 
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can  also  simplify  our  model  by  fixing  same  smoothing  parameter,  Aj  =  A  for  all 
components  of  j3. 

3.4     Hierarchical  Bayes  RVM  for  Multivariate  Regression 

In  this  section,  we  extend  the  formulation  of  RVM  for  regression  as  in  Section 
3.3  to  when  the  responses  are  multivariate. 

Let  us  define  the  data  set  V  =  ((y1,  jci),  . . . ,  (yn,  xn)),  consisting  of  multivariate 
responses  yi  =  (yiU . . .  ,yiq)T  and  explanatory  variable  xt  =  (xa, . . .  ,xip)T,  i  = 
1, . . . ,  n.  We  introduce  n  latent  variables  Z\% . . . ,  zn,  where  Zi  =  (zn, . . . ,  ziq)T  and 
assume  that  conditional  on  zt,  y^'s  are  independent.  Also  conditional  on  Zi  all  the 
components  of  yi  are  independent  among  themselves.  Thus  we  can  write 

Vi  =  Zi  +  rj,  (3-29) 

where  r]i  =  (rjn, . . .  ,r]iq)T  is  a  multivariate  normal  random  variate  with  mean  zero 
and  variance  V  =  diagfV^, . , . ,  cr|).  Thus  the  components  of  yt  are  kept  independent 
conditional  on  Zi  but  each  component  is  allowed  to  have  a  different  variance.  In 
this  way  we  allow  for  any  possible  heteroscedasticity  in  the  components  of  yt.  This 
gives  enormous  flexibility  in  the  modelling.  In  the  regular  cases  we  put  a  variance 
covariance  matrix  on  the  variance  of  rj{  and  assign  an  inverse  Wishart  prior  on  it.  But 
it  largely  restrains  the  modelling,  as  by  putting  an  inverse  Wishart  distribution  we  are 
effectively  giving  same  degrees  of  freedom  for  all  the  variance  components.  Also,  we 
establish  the  dependence  between  different  components  of  the  response  vector  yt  by 
introducing  the  latent  variables  Zi  and  connect  Zi  with  f(Xi)  =  (/i(JB<), . . . ,  fq(Xi))T 
by  Zi  =  f(Xi)  +  Si,  8i  =  (Six,  •  •  •  >  $iq)T  being  the  vector  of  the  residual  random  effects. 
Assuming  that  /  is  generated  from  the  product  space  of  q  RKHS's  Hk  with  the  kernel 
function  K(., .),  the  representation  theorem  of  Kimeldorf  and  Wahba  (Equation  1-21) 
leads  to  the  representation  given  in  Equation  3-30. 

Zi  =  K°il3  +  6^  (3-30) 
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where  K°{  =  Ig<g)Kj,  (3  =  ((3j, . . . , /3^)T  and  <5<  ~  N,(0,E).  The  S4  introduce 
dependence  in  the  components  of  zh  which  in  turn  creates  association  among  the 
components  of  yi. 

We  assign  priors  on  the  unknown  parameters  /3,  A,  z,  V,  E,  0  as  in  Equations 
3-31  to  3-35. 

*«|/3,E,0  ~  N,(K?/3,E)                                       (3-31) 

^ilAj-  z~  Nn+1(0,  At1);  A,-  =  diag(A0j-, . . . ,  Anijj3-32) 

£  -  IW(^,Q)                                           (3-33) 

aj  &  IG(7i,72)                                               (3-34) 

0  ~  U(a£,aj/),    A^  ~  Gamma(c,  d)          (3-35) 

where  j  =  1, . . .  ,g,  i  =  1, . . .  ,n. 

Let  A  =  diag(Ai, .. . ,  Aq).  An  inverse  Wishart  distribution  with  parameters  if) 
and  Q  for  a  random  variable  S  has  distribution  function  proportional  to  f(S)  oc 
\S\~^+p+1hxp  [-|tr(S'-1(5)].  We  refer  to  it  as  IW(^,Q).  The  joint  posterior  is 
given  by  Equation  3-36. 

7r(/3,A,z,V,£,%)    oc    eKpt-^iy.-ZifV-^-zA  (3-36) 

x     |E|-^+*+1Wp 


x 
E 


■itrCE^Q) 


x    |Ap7^exp  {~l^'Af3) 

n       q 
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The  posterior  distribution  is  analytically  intractable.    Once  again  we  use  MCMC 
techniques  such  as  the  Gibbs  sampling  and  MH  algorithm  which  require  generating 
samples  from  the  full  conditionals  of  the  different  parameters  given  the  remaining 
parameters  and  the  data.  We  list  the  conditional  distributions  as  follows: 
(i)  /3|A,  z,  V,  £,  9,  y  ~  N9(n+1)(^,  VJ), 

where  ^  =  V%  (£?=1  XflT1*)  ,  V*,  =  (£*=1  Kf^K*  +  V)'1 . 
(ii)  V\/3,A,z,V,6,y~TW(r,Q*), 

where  p  =  n  +  fc  Q*  =  Q  +  Ew(«<  -  JKT?/3)(**  -  K°/3)T. 
(iii)  cxJ|/3,  A,  *,  £,  0,  j/  #  IG(7?,  72),  J  =  1,  ■  ■  ,q, 

where  7l  =  n/2  +  7i,   72*  =  Eti  ^^  +  72- 
(iv)  Ay  |)9,  V,  z,  E,  0,  y  ~d  Gamma(c*,  d*),  j  =  1,. . .  ,q  ;  i  =  1,. . .  ,n. 

where  c*  =  c  +  1/2  and  d*  =  ?f  +  d. 
(v)  «i|A,/3lV,E,«l»WN,(^>E;), 

where  ^  =  E^V"1^  +  S"1^^);  S^  =  (V"1  +  IT1)"1. 
(vi)  p(0|A,  /3,  V,  S,  *,  y)  oc  exp  [-J  £ti(**  -  K°/9)TS"1(zi  -  Xj/3)] . 
The  conditional  distributions  given  in  (i)-(v)  are  standard  and  it  is  easy  to  generate 
samples  from  them.  The  conditional  distribution  in  (vi)  is  not  standard  and  we  need 
to  employ  the  MH  algorithm.   If  9  is  the  current  value,  draw  a  candidate  value  8* 
from  U(a£,  ay).  Accept  the  8*  as  a  new  value  of  9  with  acceptance  probability 

.     f     p(8*\A,f3,V,X,z,y)\ 
a  =  mm  <^  1,  r-  >  .  (d-d7) 

3.5     Hierarchical  Bayes  SVM  for  Multivariate  Regression 

In  this  section  we  extend  the  idea  of  support  vector  machine  and  the  Vapnik's 
e-sensitive  loss  function  to  the  multivariate  case.  We  define  a  loss  function  which  is 
very  similar  to  Vapnik's  e-insensitive  loss  function  in  multivariate  set  up  as  follows. 

Like  in  the  case  of  RVM  in  Section  3.4  we  introduce  latent  variables  zu. .  .,zn 
and  assume  that  conditional  on  z,:  components  of  y{  are  independent.  We  generalize 


Figure  3-2:  Our  e-insensitive  loss  function  when  q  =  2  and  pi  =  p2  =  1  (e  =  1). 
Vapnik's  e-insensitive  loss  in  a  multivariate  setup  (Figure  3-2)  by  the  Equation  3-38. 

Q 

L{Vi, *<)  =11  Vi  ~  Zi  \U=    HPjlVij  -  za\e-  (3-38) 

1=1 

The  difference  between  the  multivariate  SVM  and  RVM  is  that  in  the  multivariate 
SVM,  our  loss  function  involves  the  truncated  L1  norm  instead  of  the  squared  norm 
as  in  RVM.  In  one  dimension,  it  is  the  L\  loss  instead  of  the  L^  loss.  The  dependence 
among  the  components  of  y{  is  established  by  the  dependence  in  the  components  of 
Zi.  The  likelihood  of  yt  conditional  on  Zj  corresponding  to  the  loss  (Equation  3-38) 
is  given  by 


p{Vi\Zi)  ocexp{-  ||  Vi-Zi  || J 


(3-39) 
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As  in  the  previous  section,  we  assume  that  the  underlying  function  /  is  generated 
from  the  product  space  of  q  RKHS's  and  use  the  representation  theorem  (Equation  1- 
21)  to  connect  the  latent  variables  with  /  as  in  Equation  3-30  of  the  previous  section. 
We  specify  hierarchical  priors  as  in  Equations  3-31  to  3-33,  and  Equation  3-35. 
In  addition,  we  assign  priors  for  the  scale  parameter  pj  and  e  as  follows: 

Pi  ~  U(rL,  rv)  and  e  ~  Beta(fci,  k2),   j  =  1, . . . ,  q.  (3-40) 

The  resulting  joint  posterior  is  given  by  Equation  3-41. 

7r(/3,A,3,E,0,p,e|y)    oc    exp  I  -]T  ||  yt  -  zt  ||,  )  (3-41) 

|S|-iW+g+i)exp 


x 


-tx^-'Q) 


X 

rvn  (          Pi'  \  ft 

|A|-i/2exP  ^    2^A^ 

n       q 

X 

TTTTexpf-dA^OA^1 

1=1  j=\ 
x    eh~l(l-e)k2~1. 

Our  analysis  is  once  again  based  on  the  MCMC  technique.      The  conditional 

distributions  are  derived  as  before.   Conditional  posterior  distribution  of  /3,  E,  A,  6 

are  the  same  as  (i),  (ii),  (iv),  and  (vi)  of  Section  3.4.    Change  in  the  loss  function 

results  in  a  change  in  the  conditional  distribution  of  yi  given  Zp   SVM  model  has 

the  scale  parameter  p  =  (p1; . . . ,  pq)T  instead  of  Oj  in  case  of  RVM.  The  conditional 

posteriors  for  pj  and  Z\  replaces  (hi)  and  (v)  in  the  previous  section  as: 

(hi)  p  (pj-l/3,  A,  z,  E,  0,  e,  y)  oc  (1+^.)nexp  (-pd  £"=1  \Vij  ~  zuU) ,   3  =  1,  ■  ■  ■  i  ?• 

(v)  p(Zi\f3,  A,  S,  6,  p,  e,  y)  ex  exp  (-  ||  Vi  -  z4  ||e)  xexp  [-\{Zi  -  K°/3)TE"1(zi  -  JTj/3)] 

i  =  1,  ...,n. 

The  conditional  posterior  for  e  is  given  by 
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(vi)p(e|/3,A,z,E,0,p,y)  oc  „    (*      )rtexp  (  -eEX>,-I(|^  -  zy\  >  e)  ]  xe**-l(l- 

Generating  from  the  conditionals  (i),(ii),and  (iv)  is  easy.  We  generate  samples  from 
(iii)  and  (vi)  using  MH  exactly  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  Sections  3.3  and  3.4 
respectively.  The  distribution  (v)  is  not  standard  and  is  particularly  difficult  to 
generate  from.  We  use  MH  algorithm  with  the  proposal  distribution  that  generates 
moves  from  the  current  state  Zi  to  a  new  state  z*  to  be  a  multivariate  Gaussian  with 
mean  equal  to  K°f3  and  dispersion  matrix  S.  The  proposed  updates  are  accepted 
with  probability  on  =  min  \  1,  ^fMf^iM  L.    Similarly  MH  is  also  employed  to 

[       exp^-liyj-ZjHeJ  J 

generate  samples  from  (vi). 

3.6     Prediction 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  our  main  goal  is  to  predict  a  new  ynew  when 
we  have  the  corresponding  covariates  xnew.  For  the  prediction  purpose  we  make  use 
of  the  posterior  predictive  probability  distribution  of  ynew  given  by  Equation  3-42. 

P(ynew\xnew,y)  =         p(ynew\Xnew,®,y)TT(@\y)dQ  (3-42) 

Je 

where  6  is  the  vector  of  all  model  parameters.  The  new  observation  ynew  is  predicted 

by  ynew  =  E  [ynew\xnew,  y]-  This  integral  is  analytically  intractable;  so  we  use  MCMC 

technique  to  evaluate  it  as  follows: 

Step  1.  Generate  M  samples  of  the  model  parameter  6  from  the  posterior  Tc(Q\y). 

Step  2.  Generate  M  samples  of  y  from  the  distribution  p(yn&w\xnew,  Gj,  y),  where 

0i  is  the  ith  sample  of  the  model  parameter  and  yfen  is  the  corresponding 

sample  generated.. 
M 

Step  3.  Then  ynew  =  Y.vfnlM. 

i=\ 
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3.7     Case  Study 
3.7.1     Application  to  Fluorescence  Spectra 

Research  in  fluorescence  based  optics  suggests,  that  a  less  invasive  measurement 
technique  may  be  able  to  continuously  monitor  glucose  levels  in  the  body  of  diabetics. 
The  data  presented  here  is  discussed  in  Spiegelman,  Wikander,  O'Neal,  and  Cote 
(2002).  Optical  spectra  are  collected  from  an  experiment  measuring  photon  counts 
for  101  wavelengths  in  the  range  509-625  nm.  Three  replicate  measurements  on  a 
particular  glucose  concentration  in  the  range  0-160mg/dL  in  20mg/dL  increments  are 
collected.  So  our  response  is  that  the  glucose  concentration  and  the  covariates  are  the 
different  photon  counts  corresponding  to  the  p  =  101  wavelengths.  The  covariates 
and  the  responses  are  centered  and  scaled  around  the  column  mean  and  column 
standard  deviation.  We  randomly  split  our  data  set  into  training  set,  consisting  of 
n  —  18  samples  and  a  test  set,  consisting  of  m  =  9  samples.  This  is  repeated  10 
times.  Our  target  is  to  predict  accurately  the  glucose  concentration  in  the  body  of 
the  diabetics  in  the  test  set  on  the  basis  of  the  available  photon  counts.  It  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  covariates  p  is  far  greater  than  n.  We  use  the  BRVM  and  BSVM 
models  discussed  in  Section  3.2  and  3.3  for  prediction  of  glucose  concentration  in  a 
future  observation.  And  compare  the  performance  of  our  procedures  with  some  of 
the  classical  procedures  like  partial  least  squares,  principal  component  regression  as 
well  as  classical  support  vector  machine  (CSVM).  The  performance  is  compared  on 
the  basis  of  average  mean  square  errors  of  prediction  (MSEP)  over  all  10  different 
splits  of  data  sets. 

We  generate  a  MCMC  sample  of  100,000  with  the  first  half  as  the  burn  in.  Then 
out  of  the  last  half  we  select  the  5th  sample  to  reduce  the  correlation  among  the 
generated  samples.  To  avoid  the  issue  of  multimodality  and  MCMC  being  stuck  at 
one  local  mode  we  use  4  different  starting  points.  Final  prediction  is  obtained  after 
pooling  samples  from  the  4  chains. 
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Figure  3-3:  Optical  spectra  for  101  wavelengths  on  the  bloodsugar  data. 

To  make  our  models  less  sensitive  to  the  choice  of  hyperparameters  of  the  priors 
we  have  chosen  near  diffuse  but  proper  priors.  Near  diffuse  priors  are  proper  priors 
but  with  large  variance.  Thus  we  can  guarantee  the  propriety  of  the  posterior  and 
at  the  same  time  near  diffuseness  introduces  some  objectivity  in  our  analysis.  We 
have  assigned  a  vague  but  proper  prior  to  a2.  For  A  we  select  the  values  of  the 
hyperparameters  so  that  the  mean  is  kept  very  small  around  0.001,  but  the  variance 
is  large.  This  choice  of  hyperparameter  produces  a  near  diffuse  proper  prior  for  /3 
also.  In  all  the  examples  in  this  chapter  we  have  used  the  polynomial  kernel.  For 
the  kernel  parameter  8  we  give  a  discrete  uniform  prior  U{1,  2, . . . ,  C}.  In  order 
to  examine  sensitivity  in  the  choice  of  priors,  we  have  considered  several  different 
combinations  of  near-diffuse  but  proper  priors.  The  prediction  error  remains  almost 
the  same  with  all  such  choices.  Here  we  report  the  results  for  two  such  choices  (i) 
7i  =  1, 72  =  10,  c  =  10~8,  d  =  10"5,  C  =  20,  and  (it)  ^  =  0.5, 72  =  1,  c  =  10"9,  d  = 
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Figure  3-4:  Average  MSEP  in  the  test  set  for  different  choices  of  e  in  the  bloodsugar 
data. 


10~6,  C  =  10.  In  BSVM  additional  parameters  e  and  p  are  drawn  from  a  large  support 
uniform  prior.  For  p  two  choices  of  its  hyperparameters  are  considered  (i)  r&  =  0, 
rxj  =  100,  and  (ii)  rL  =  0,  rjj  =  50.  Choice  of  prior  for  e  is  made  such  that  the  fitting  is 
less  sensitive  to  outliers.  The  e  parameter  controls  the  width  of  the  e-insensitive  zone, 
used  to  fit  the  training  data.  The  value  of  e  can  affect  the  number  of  support  vectors 
used  to  construct  the  regression  function.  The  bigger  the  e,  the  fewer  the  support 
vectors  selected.  On  the  other  hand,  bigger  e-values  results  in  more  "flat"  estimates. 
We  have  done  a  simple  cross-validation  (Figure  3-4)for  finding  out  the  range  of  e 
where  the  SVM  regression  gives  best  results,  and  found  out  empirically  that  it  works 
best  in  the  range  (0,  0.5). Hence  we  have  assigned  a  Beta(fci,  k%)  distribution  to  e  .  We 
have  tried  several  combinations  of  (hi,  ki)  and  the  results  are  fairly  similar.  Here  we 
report  our  results  using  (i)  k\  =  ki  =  1,  i.e.  we  put  a  uniform  U(0, 1)  prior  on  e,  and 
(ii)  ki  =  1,&2  =  5.  Law  and  Kwok  (2001)  proposed  a  data  dependent  prior  on  e,  but 
sampling  from  the  posterior  under  their  prior  becomes  much  more  complicated.   It 
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may  be  noted  that  a  better  prediction  accuracy  can  be  attained  by  choosing  a  tight 
prior  properly  centered.  However  if  this  does  not  hold,  the  prediction  will  be  highly 
inaccurate.  The  near-diffuse  priors  offers  protection  against  this,  and  introduces  some 
objectivity  in  our  procedure. 

We  have  used  the  svm()  function  in  the  R  routine  to  fit  the  CSVM  models.  We 
have  used  e  =  0.1  and  0  =  2,  which  is  the  default  choice  and  also  gave  the  best 
prediction  result.  For  the  regularization  parameter  A,  we  used  the  default  setting, 
i.e.  A  =  1.  For  computing  the  PLS  and  PCR  we  have  used  the  mvr{)  function  in  R 
with  all  of  its  default  parameters.  This  parameter  choice  is  also  used  in  the  next  two 
examples. 

Table  4-1  gives  a  comparative  performance  of  various  methods  along  with  our 
two  methods  proposed  earlier  for  prediction  of  blood  glucose  concentration  on  the 
basis  of  average  MSEP.  Both  multiple  smoothing  parameters  and  single  smoothing 
parameter  is  used.  Results  from  the  models  with  single  smoothing  parameter  are 
marked  by  a  "*".  It  is  clear  that  our  RKHS  based  Bayesian  RVM  and  SVM  perform 
much  better  than  all  other  methods  like  PLS,  PCR  which  are  often  used  by  the 
chemometricians.  Also  Bayesian  RVM  and  SVM  leads  to  a  better  prediction  than 
the  classical  SVM.  Introduction  of  multiple  smoothing  parameters  also  introduces 
sparsity  in  our  model,  as  the  /3f's  are  then  controlled  individually.  A  number  of  these 
will  then  be  shrunk  to  zero  introducing  the  sparsity.  Mallick  et  al.  (2005)  has  also 
provided  a  nice  comparison  of  benefits  of  multiple  smoothing  parameter  over  a  single 
smoothing  parameter  in  a  Bayesian  SVM  classification  model.  Introducing  sparsity 
in  this  way  also  draws  similarity  to  the  Automatic  Relevance  Determination  (ARD) 
models  of  Neal  (1996)  and  MacKay  (1994).  In  terms  of  performance,  with  multiple 
smoothing  parameters  an  improvement  of  10%  to  30%  in  prediction  accuracy  is  made 
over  the  single  smoothing  parameter.  Apart  from  the  improvement  in  prediction 
accuracy,  it  enhances  the  flexibility  of  the  model  as  well.    In  particular,  Bayesian 
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Table  3-1:  Average  mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  (MSEP)  on  the  9  blood  sample 
m  the  test  set.  Results  from  models  with  single  smoothing  parameters  are  marked 
by  a  *. 


Method 

Average  MSEP 

PLS 
PCR 

CSVM 

0.168 
0.156 
0.265 

Hyperparameter  Choice  (i) 

BRVM 

BSVM 

0.054  0.063* 
0.042  0.057* 

Hyperparameter  Choice  (ii) 

BRVM 

BSVM 

0.060  0.082* 
0.044  0.065* 

Empirical  Bayes  Models 

EBRVM 

EBSVM 

0.078  0.087* 
0.065  0.092* 

SVM  with  multiple  smoothing  parameters  has  the  least  average  MSEP.  Our  model 
is  not  very  sensitive  to  the  choice  of  hyperparameters,  as  for  both  the  choices  we 
have  nearly  the  same  average  MSEP.  This  is  true  as  long  as  we  stick  to  the  class  of 
near-diffuse  but  proper  priors. 
3.7.2     Application  to  NIR  Spectroscopy  Of  Biscuit  Doughs 

The  example  studied  here,  arises  from  an  experiment  done  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
near-infrared  (NIR)  spectroscopy  to  measure  the  composition  of  biscuit  dough  pieces 
formed  from  unbaked  biscuits.  The  NIR  spectrum  of  a  sample  is  a  continuous  curve 
measured  by  modern  scanning  instruments.  The  information  contained  in  this  curve 
can  be  used  to  predict  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sample.  A  detailed  description 
of  the  experiment  can  be  obtained  from  Osborne,  Fearn,  Miller  and  Douglas  (1984). 
The  four  constituents  under  investigation  are:  fat,  sugar,  flour  and  water.  So  our 
response  is  the  calculated  percentage  of  these  four  ingredients,  q  =  4.  We  made  up 
two  sets,  one  for  training  and  a  separate  one  for  validation.  The  training  set  contains 
n  =  39  samples,  with  sample  23  excluded  from  the  original  40  as  an  outlier.  A  simple 
boxplot  of  the  residuals  from  a  PLS,  PCR  or  MLR  models  confirm  this  fact.  Further 
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the  prediction  set  contains  m  =  39.  Brown  et  al.  (2001)  analyzed  this  data  using  the 
Bayesian  wavelet  regression. 

An  NIR  reflectance  spectrum  consists  of  700  points  measured  from  1100  to 
2498  nanometers  (nm)  in  steps  of  2  nm  is  available  for  each  dough  piece.  Brown 
et  al.  (2001),  reduced  the  number  of  spectral  points  by  removing  first  140  and 
last  49  wavelengths  which  are  thought  to  contain  little  information.  The  selected 
wavelengths  range  from  1380  nm  to  2400  nm,  over  which  they  took  every  other  point, 
thus  increasing  the  gap  to  4  nm.  So  the  number  of  spectral  points  are  finally  reduced 
top  =  256.  In  their  case  (Brown  et  al,  2001),  this  is  done  solely  to  save  computational 
time,  whereas  in  our  SVM  and  RVM,  the  size  of  p  does  not  really  matter  as  by  the 
representation  theorem,  we  reduce  the  dimension  from  p  to  n.  But  to  compare  with 
their  outcomes,  we  chose  to  use  the  same  256  spectral  points. 

Our  aim  is  to  predict  the  response  values  (composition  of  biscuit  dough)  from  the 
spectral  data  for  future  samples  where  the  responses  are  unknown  but  the  spectral 
data  are  easily  obtained.  Several  models  are  considered  and  compared  in  this  context: 
(i)  Stepwise  multiple  linear  regression  (MLR)  (Osborne  et  al.,  1984).  (ii)  Bayesian 
decision  theory  approach  of  Brown  et  al,  (1999).  (iii)  Partial  least  squares  regression 
(PLS)  (iv)  Principal  components  regression  (PCR).  (v)  Bayesian  wavelet  regression 
(BWR)  of  Brown  et  al,  (2001).  (vi)  Classical  SVM  (CSVM).  Methods  (i)-(v)  are 
discussed  in  details  in  Brown  et  al,  2001.  As  the  response  is  multivariate  (q=4),  hence 
we  apply  our  (vii)  multivariate  Bayesian  RVM  (MBRVM)  of  Section  3.4  and  (viii) 
multivariate  Bayesian  SVM  (MBSVM)  of  Section  3.5  to  analyze  this  data.  We  also 
apply  the  (ix)  Bayesian  RVM  (BRVM)  of  Section  3.3  and  (x)  Bayesian  SVM  (BSVM) 
of  Section  3.4  separately  on  each  of  the  constituents  and  compare  their  performance. 
We  fit  all  our  models  using  the  polynomial  kernel  and  multiple  smoothing  parameters. 
It  is  seen  that  in  this  case  the  polynomial  kernel  gives  a  better  prediction,  i.e.  lower 
mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  than  the  Gaussian  kernel. 
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For  the  choice  of  hyper-parameters  for  9,  a2,  A,  e,  and  p  in  model  (ix)  and  (x), 
we  use  exactly  the  same  near-diffuse  but  proper  priors  as  in  the  blood  sugar  data 
example  in  the  previous  section.  In  the  multivariate  RVM  and  RVM  models  (  (vii) 
and  (viii),  choice  of  7ls  72,  c,  d  and  C  are  same  as  before.  Along  with  that  for 
the  new  parameter  S  which  establishes  the  dependency  among  the  components  we 
assign:  (i)  ip  =  5,  and  Q  =  10I4,  and  (i)  ip  =  10,  and  Q  =  I4.  In  all  models  we 
generate  MCMC  sample  of  100,000  with  a  burn-in  of  first  50,000.  Every  5th  sample 
is  retained  in  the  next  50,000  samples  to  reduce  the  auto-correlation.  To  avoid  any 
potential  problem  due  to  multimodality  of  the  posterior  we  use  4  different  starting 
points.  Final  predicted  value  is  obtained  after  pulling  samples  from  all  4  chains. 

From  Table  3-2,  we  see  that  the  Bayesian  SVM  and  RVM  (multivariate  and 
univariate)  reduce  the  mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  (MSEP)  considerably, 
compared  to  other  standard  methods.  Bayesian  RVM  and  SVM  also  outperforms 
classical  SVM  by  a  considerable  margin  in  predicting  most  of  the  components. 
Although  our  response  is  multivariate,  we  still  notice  that  when  we  apply  Bayesian 
RVM  and  SVM  separately  for  each  component,  the  results  are  quite  impressive. 
For  components  like  sugar  and  flour,  it  predicts  better  than  BWR  which  is  based 
on  treating  the  response  as  multivariate.  Similarly,  we  see  that  the  MBSVM  and 
MBRVM  work  even  better  than  their  univariate  counterparts.  Finally  MBRVM 
comes  out  as  the  best  of  all  the  models  discussed,  in  predicting  the  composition 
of  the  biscuit  dough  pieces  in  the  validation  set.  This  is  true  for  both  the  choices 
of  hyperparameters.  We  can  see  that  even  by  changing  the  prior  parameters,  the 
prediction  error  remains  almost  the  same  which  validates  our  claim  that  due  to  our 
choice  of  near-diffuse  priors,  our  models  are  not  very  sensitive.  Indeed  our  methods 
are  not  tuned  just  to  these  particular  datasets  but  can  be  successfully  applied  to  other 
data  sets  with  the  same  of  "large  p  small  n"  structure. 
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Table  3-2:  Mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  on  the  39  biscuit  dough  pieces  in  the 
validation  set. 


Method 

Fat 

Sugar 

Flour 

Water 

Stepwise  MLR 

0.044 

1.188 

0.722 

0.221 

Decision  theory 

0.076 

0.566 

0.265 

0.176 

PLS 

0.151 

0.583 

0.375 

0.105 

PCR 

0.160 

0.614 

0.388 

0.106 

BWR 

0.063 

0.449 

0.348 

0.050 

CSVM 

0.072 

0.730 

0.386 

0.114 

Hyperparameter  Choice  (i) 

BRVM 

0.071 

0.414 

0.315 

0.083 

BSVM 

0.072 

0.441 

0.316 

0.091 

MBRVM 

0.057 

0.314 

0.252 

0.031 

MBSVM 

0.062 

0.339 

0.229 

0.045 

Hyperparameter  Choice  (ii) 

BRVM 

0.067 

0.431 

0.302 

0.089 

BSVM 

0.071 

0.437 

0.311 

0.091 

MBRVM 

0.057 

0.320 

0.236 

0.038 

MBSVM 

0.065 

0.343 

0.232 

0.050 

Empirical  Bayes  Models 

EBRVM 

0.089 

0.596 

0.324 

0.105 

EBSVM 

0.084 

0.420 

0.321 

0.097 

EMBRVM 

0.065 

0.439 

0.309 

0.075 

EMBSVM 

0.074 

0.477 

0.341 

0.056 
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Table  3-3:  Mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  on  the  39  biscuit  dough  pieces  in  the 
validation  set  when  the  sample  23  is  included  in  the  training  set. 


Method 

Fat 

Sugar 

Flour 

Water 

Hyperparameter 

Choice  (i) 

BRVM 

0.082 

3.071 

2.473 

0.224 

BSVM 

0.102 

0.846 

0.465 

0.116 

MBRVM 

0.089 

2.761 

2.842 

0.109 

MBSVM 

0.089 

0.675 

0.396 

0.101 

Hyperparameter 

Choice  (ii) 

BRVM 

0.094 

3.121 

2.331 

0.261 

BSVM 

0.104 

0.832 

0.422 

0.126 

MBRVM 

0.097 

3.111 

2.689 

0.122 

MBSVM 

0.081 

0.613 

0.412 

0.132 

Empirical  Bayes  Models 

EBRVM 

0.147 

6.6254 

3.712 

0.219 

EBSVM 

0.121 

0.901 

0.417 

0.182 

EMBRVM 

0.161 

5.325 

3.982 

0.176 

EMBSVM 

0.097 

0.742 

0.369 

0.153 
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The  sample  23  is  excluded  from  the  training  set  in  the  original  analysis  by 
Osborne  et  al.  (1984)  and  also  by  Brown  et  al.  (2001)  as  an  outlier.  As  our  main 
objective  was  to  compare  our  models  with  their's,  we  too  decided  to  exclude  sample 
23.  However  when  sample  23  is  included  the  result  we  obtain  is  listed  in  Table  3-3.  It  is 
clear  from  the  table  that  by  adding  the  outlier  sample  23  our  prediction  accuracy  gets 
diminished  by  a  large  margin  specially  in  the  sugar  and  flour  component.  However 
we  may  note  that  our  BSVM  and  MBSVM  models  which  are  based  on  robust  e- 
insensitive  loss  remains  much  less  affected,  in  contrast  to  the  BRVM  and  MBRVM 
which  are  based  on  squared  error  loss  function.  This  indeed  supports  our  claim  that 
Vapnik's  loss  makes  the  fitting  less  sensitive  to  the  outliers. 
3.7.3     Simulation  Study 

Using  the  biscuit  dough  dataset  as  the  prototype  and  hyperparameter  choice 
(i)  we  simulate  a  realistic  dataset.  Posterior  means  of  all  model  parameters  of  our 
multiple  shrinkage  MBRVM  model  is  used  as  the  values  of  all  model  parameters  for 
generating  data.  We  perform  simulations  to  generate  the  multivariate  response  Y, 
using  the  MBRVM  model.  Thus  we  get  a  dataset  with  78  samples,  which  we  randomly 
split  into  half  for  the  purpose  of  creating  training  and  test  sets. 

We  apply  all  our  univariate  and  multivariate  models  discussed  in  the  previous 
sections  to  this  simulated  dataset.  In  Table  3-4  we  report  our  findings.  Since  MBRVM 
is  used  to  generate  the  dataset,  ideally  we  should  get  the  lowest  prediction  error  when 
we  use  MBRVM.  Our  findings  in  Table  3-4,  also  indicates  that  we  get  the  lowest 
MSEP  when  we  use  the  MBRVM.  Also  we  notice  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
hyperparameter  choice  (i)  is  used  for  simulation,  when  we  do  our  prediction  we  use 
both  the  choices  of  hyperparameters.  In  both  the  choices  we  get  similar  prediction 
accuracy  which  tells  us  that  misspecification  of  priors  does  not  affect  our  prediction 
accuracy  much,  as  long  as  we  remain  in  the  class  of  near-diffuse  priors.  When  we  use 
MBSVM,  although  the  results  are  not  very  impressive  compared  to  MBRVM  yet  it  is 
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Table  3-4:  Mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  in  the  simulated  dataset. 


Method 


Fat 


Sugar 


Flour 


Water 


Hyperparameter  Choice 

BRVM 
BSVM 
MBRVM 
MBSVM 


0.051 

0.489 

0.060 

0.474 

0.033 

0.223 

0.062 

0.398 

0.477 
0.501 
0.103 
0.326 


0.120 
0.190 
0.024 

0.088 


Hyperparameter  Choice  (ii) 


BRVM 
BSVM 
MBRVM 
MBSVM 


0.059 

0.463 

0.068 

0.481 

0.041 

0.320 

0.061 

0.413 

0.511 
0.496 
0.215 
0.358 


0.089 
0.091 
0.068 
0.090 


Empirical  Bayes  Models 

EBRVM 
EBSVM 
EMBRVM 
EMBSVM 


0.061 

0.345 

0.079 

0.302 

0.055 

0.344 

0.080 

0.369 

0.451 
0.509 
0.236 
0.375 


0.100 
0.108 
0.090 
0.089 
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also  not  very  far  off.  It  signifies  the  robustness  property  of  the  MBSVM  inherent  from 

Vapnik's  e-insensitive  loss  function.  The  univariate  BRVM  and  BSVM  also  provide 

competitive  results  but  they  are  definitely  poorer  than  their  multivariate  counterparts 

due  to  the  simple  fact  that  they  cannot  take  into  account  the  dependence  among  the 

components  of  the  responses  Y. 

3.8     Empirical  Bayes  Support  Vector  Machine  And  Relevance  Vector 

Machine 

In  the  previous  sections,  we  have  introduced  hierarchical  Bayesian  SVM  and 
RVM  for  both  univariate  and  multivariate  setups  for  "large  p  small  n"  type  regression. 
Hyperparameters  for  9,  A,  p  must  be  specified  to  carry  out  the  analysis.  Utmost  care 
should  be  taken  for  the  choice  of  these  prior  parameters  as  they  make  our  model  very 
sensitive,  and  hence  the  objectivity  of  their  application  becomes  widely  debated.  We 
tried  to  contain  the  issue  of  choice  prior  parameters  by  choosing  near-diffuse  proper 
priors.  In  this  section,  we  will  provide  an  alternative  empirical  Bayes  analysis  for 
SVM  and  RVM  models,  which  is  considered  to  be  an  approximation  of  a  full  Bayes 
approach. 

In  the  empirical  Bayes  RVM  in  univariate  setup  (EBRVM),  we  do  not  assume 
any  prior  distribution  on  the  kernel  parameter  9  and  the  shrinkage  parameter  A. 
Rather  we  estimate  9  and  A  by  maximizing  the  joint  marginal  posterior,  which  is 
given  by  Equation  3-43. 

tt(0,A|i/)    oc     /    I  n(j3,\<T2,9\y)d(3da2  (3-43) 


oc 


10 

mu  >i/2    mt: 


\K*K0  +  D\W{l2)'yt 
where  7f  =  2rthl  +  7l>  7*  =  HlM.  +  72,  and  A  =  /n  -  KQ{KTQKQ  +  D)~lK%.  When 

1  /9 

we  assume  only  one  tuning  parameter  A  =  (A0,  A, . . . ,  A),  fllLi  \     ^n  Equation  3-43 
simplifies  to  An/2. 
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Similarly  in  the  empirical  Bayes  SVM,  in  the  univariate  case  (EBSVM),  we 
estimate  d,  A,  and  p  by  maximizing  the  marginal  posterior  given  in  Equation  3-44. 

n{0,\,p\y)    oc     III     J    7i((3,\,a2,9,p\y)d(3da2dzde  (3-44) 
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where  o(A,  p,  6*)  =    T^r'='  *    —      Zl  when  we  have  multiple  smoothing  parameters 

and  g(\,p,9)   =         yi." — == — ,,3    when  we  have  single  smoothing  parameter. 

Simulated  maximum  likelihood  method  (McCulloch,  1997)  is  used  to  maximize  the 

above  posterior  as  follows: 

Step  1.  Start  with  an  initial  value  of  A,  p,  and  9. 

Step  2.  Generate  (ew,2W),  i  =  1, . . .  ,m.  from  h(e)  &  gf(js|e). 

Step  3.  Maximize  A(A,  p,  0)  =  YZi  s(A>  P>  0|*(<>.  eW)  to  §et  A*>  P*>  6*  ■ 
Step  4.  A  =  A*,  p  =  p*,  9  =  9*,  go  to  Step  1. 
Increase  m  as  we  move  along. 

The  empirical  Bayes  analysis  for  the  multivariate  RVM  (EMBRVM)  is  more 
complicated  and  computation  intensive.  We  get  the  estimates  of  A,  and  9  by 
maximizing  the  marginal  posterior  in  Equation  3-45. 

7t(0,A||/)    oc     f  f    J    [   tt(/3,  A,  £,  V,  2,  %)dFdEd/3dz  (3-45) 

Jz  J p  is  iy 


k  yjp — w^ — ^ 

where  Ai  =  72+i£C3)V2' and  s  =  Q  +  S-i(*«  -  ^fflO*  -  ^)T- 

In  the  case  of  multivariate  SVM,  the  empirical  Bayes  analysis  (EMBSVM)  is 
carried  out  by  estimating  A,   p,   and  9  by  maximizing  the  marginal  posterior  in 
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Equation  3-36. 

7r(0,A,p|2/)    oc     /  J  n(J3,A,i:,z,d,p,e\y)dEdl3dzde         (3-46) 

To  maximize  Equations  3-45  and  3-46  the  simulated  maximum  likelihood  method  is 
used  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  the  univariate  cases.  After  computing  the  estimated 
values  of  9,  p,  and  A,  they  are  plugged  in  the  posterior  predictive  distributions  to  find 
the  final  predicted  value.  The  empirical  Bayes  method  helps  us  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  specifying  priors  on  9,  p,  and  A,  but  they  are  highly  computation  intensive  and 
slow. 

The  mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  on  the  blood  sugar  data  set,  biscuit  dough 
data  set,  and  the  simulated  data  set  in  the  empirical  Bayes  setup  are  provided  in 
Tables  3-1  to  3-4.  Comparing  the  results  from  these  tables,  we  see  that  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  prediction  accuracy  of  the  empirical  Bayes  models, 
and  our  originally  proposed  full  Bayesian  models.  However  empirical  Bayes  method 
definitely  has  one  advantage  over  the  full  Bayesian  method  in  that  case  we  can  avoid 
specifying  priors  for  many  of  the  parameters,  hence  it  is  more  adaptive  to  the  needs 
of  a  particular  data  set.  Yet  the  main  problem  that  arises  is  from  the  maximization 
of  the  marginal  likelihood  as  it  is  very  common  that  we  might  be  stuck  to  a  local 
maxima.  Multiple  starting  points  must  be  used  to  overcome  this  fact.  Although  in 
all  the  datasets  our  empirical  Bayes  models  gave  inferior  result  than  the  hierarchical 
Bayes  models,  but  they  did  better  than  the  classical  methods  like  PLS,  PCR,  MLR, 
and  CSVM. 

3.9     Concluding  Remarks 

The  RKHS  based  SVM  and  RVM  methodology  turns  out  to  be  a  strong  contender 
for  prediction.  Specially,  in  the  cases  where  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  covariates 
but  very  small  amount  of  data,  its  performance  does  not  deteriorate  with  high  input 
dimensionality.     Unlike  other  machine  learning  methods,  SVM  and  RVM  do  not 
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require  an  additional  projection  into  sample  space.  Indeed,  the  dimension  reduction  is 
built  automatically  in  the  SVM  and  RVM  methodology,  as  by  Wahba's  representation 
we  are  reducing  the  dimension  from  p  to  n. 

In  terms  of  computation  speed  for  the  most  simple  model,  BRVM  it  is  quite  fast 
and  takes  about  5  hours  to  run  4  independent  chains,  each  of  100,000  samples.  The 
speed  is  also  near  the  same  for  BSVM  models.  For  MBRVM  and  MBSVM  models 
as  we  need  to  invert  (n  +  1)  x  (n  +  1)  matrices,  multiple  times  in  each  MCMC  step, 
the  progress  is  really  slow,  and  takes  about  10  to  15  hours  to  fit  a  model.  From 
the  trace  plots,  it  is  seen  that  after  the  first  50,000  runs,  there  is  an  acceptable 
amount  of  convergence  in  the  chain.  Empirical  Bayes  models  are  much  faster  as  some 
of  the  parameters  are  estimated  in  advance,  and  then  plugged  in  the  posterior  for 
inference.  The  biggest  disadvantage  of  all  the  proposed  methods  when  compared  to 
other  standard  methods  like  PLS,  PCR,  and  CSVM  are  in  terms  of  speed.  All  these 
methods  are  "out  of  shelf  and  excellent  R  routine  exists  that  gives  the  result  in  no 
time  when  compared  to  our  models.  Regarding  the  feasibility  of  our  methods  for 
the  large  datasets,  we  want  to  point  out  that  the  sole  application  of  our  methods 
is  for  "large  p  small  n"  cases,  i.e.  when  the  number  of  observations  is  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  covariates.  Instead  when  the  sample  size  n  exceeds  p,  Wahba 
representation  blows  up  the  dimension  from  p  to  n,  and  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of 
dimension  reduction.  Also  the  computation  time,  becomes  unnecessarily  large,  as  we 
need  to  invert  a  (n  +  1)  x  [n  +  1)  matrix  at  each  step. 

The  results  from  the  two  real  life  examples  and  one  simulated  dataset  give  strong 
credence  to  the  view  that  our  RKHS  based  Bayesian  SVM  and  RVM  help  to  build 
a  much  stronger  learning  algorithm  than  other  straightforward  methods  like  partial 
least  square,  principal  component  regression  and  stepwise  multiple  linear  regression. 
It  also  performs  much  better  than  some  very  sophisticated  methods  like  Bayesian 
wavelet  regression  of  Brown  et  al.   (2001)  and  Bayesian  decision  theory  approach  of 
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Figure  3-5:  Blood  sugar  concentration  data  set. 

(a)  Distribution  of  average  MSEP  under  BRVM  and  BSVM.  (b)  Posterior 

distribution  of  the  kernel  parameter  9  under  BRVM  and  BSVM  models,  (c)  Posterior 

distribution  of  p. 

Brown  et  al.  (1999).  Bayesian  SVM  also  has  its  virtues  over  the  classical  support 
vector  machine  by  producing  a  richer  class  of  models  which  give  better  prediction 
along  with  the  unique  ability  to  quantify  the  prediction  error,  i.e,  now  we  can  have 
the  entire  posterior  distribution  of  MSEP  and  can  obtain  a  confidence  interval  (Figure 
3-5  &  Figure  3-6).  Rather  than  having  just  a  point  predictor  now  we  can  have  the  full 
posterior  predictive  probability  distribution  of  a  future  observation.  The  results  from 
Table  3-2  and  3-3  indicates  the  success  of  our  MBSVM  method  in  handling  outliers 
in  the  dataset.  The  MSEP,  specially  in  the  sugar  and  flour  component  remains  not 
very  affected  in  the  robust  loss  function  based  MBSVM  model  as  compared  to  the 
MBRVM  model  which  is  based  on  the  squared  error  loss  function.  This  is  good  in 
terms  of  the  robustness  point  of  view. 
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Figure  3-6:  Biscuit  dough  composition  data  set. 

The  4  components  are  fat,  sugar,  flour  and  water,  (a)  Distribution  of  MSEP  for  the 

4  components  of  biscuit  dough  under  MBRVM  model,  (b)  Distribution  of  MSEP 

under  MBSVM  model,  (c)  Posterior  distribution  of  the  kernel  parameter  9  under 

MBRVM  and  MBSVM  models,  (d)  Posterior  distribution  of  the  correlations  under 

MBRVM  models. 
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Bayesian  SVM  reduces  the  root  mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  by  about 
8%  for  the  blood  sugar  data.    For  the  biscuit  data,  BRVM  performs  marginally 
better  than  BSVM  by  reducing  the  mean  squared  errors  of  prediction  in  the  range  of 
0.3%  -  9%.  The  improvement  of  MBRVM  over  MBSVM  is  more  pronounced,  where 
the  MSEP  reduction  ranges  between  8%  -  31%.    Empirical  Bayes  RVM  and  SVM 
have  their  own  advantages  and  disadvantages.    In  terms  of  prediction  accuracy  it 
comes  close  but  is  definitely  inferior  to  the  hierarchical  Bayes  models.   However  by 
adopting  an  empirical  Bayes  approach,  one  can  avoid  some  prior  elicitation  problems. 
Choice  of  multiple  smoothing  parameters  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  single 
smoothing  parameter.     Apart  from  the  fact  that  multiple  smoothing  parameters 
provide  independent  shrinkage  for  the  components  of  regression  coefficients  and  result 
in  sparsity,  they  also  give  better  prediction.  In  blood  sugar  example  we  see  that  by 
using  multiple  smoothing  parameters  we  reduce  the  MSEP  by  10%  -  30%.    Thus, 
overall  our  recommendation  is  to  use  either  hierarchical  Bayes  RVM  or  hierarchical 
Bayes  SVM  with  multiple  smoothing  parameters  for  "large  p  small  n"  regression 
problems. 

As  no  method  can  lay  claim  to  be  universally  best,  we  too  cannot  claim  ours  to 
be  so.  Therefore  we  would  like  to  treat  our  models  as  a  new  probability  based  way 
of  modeling  and  prediction  in  high-dimensional  problems.  Much  of  its  success  and 
limitations  will  be  revealed  as  more  and  more  applications  are  made  on  various  new 
datasets. 


CHAPTER  4 
MULTICLASS  CANCER  DIAGNOSIS  USING  BAYESIAN  KERNEL  MACHINE 

MODELS 

"...  biology  laboratories  are  now  pumping  out  literally  terabytes  of  information 

every  month  swamping  themselves  in  a  sea  of  indigestible  data." 

—  The  Economist,  April  2003. 

The  main  objective  of  this  chapter  is  to  explore  several  machine  learning 
techniques  for  multiclass  classification  of  cancer  tumors  based  on  gene  expression 
microarray  covariates.  We  have  introduced  a  full  Bayesian  model-based  approach, 
specifically  Bayesian  multinomial  logit  model  (BMLM)  based  on  reproducing  kernel 
Hilbert  space  (RKHS),  as  well  as  Bayesian  support  vector  machines  (BSVM) 
for  multicategory  classification.  A  stochastic  search  variable  selection  method  is 
integrated  with  our  models  for  simultaneously  identifying  the  active  genes  from  the 
dormant  ones  and  using  them  for  more  accurate  classification. 

Cancer  classification  relies  on  the  subjective  interpretation  of  both  clinical  and 
histopathological  information  with  an  eye  toward  placing  tumors  in  currently  accepted 
categories  based  on  the  tissue  of  origin  of  the  tumor.  Current  frameworks,  however, 
are  unable  to  discriminate  among  tumors  with  similar  histopathologic  features, 
which  vary  in  clinical  course  and  in  response  to  treatment.  There  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  changing  the  basis  of  tumor  classification  from  morphologic  to  molecular, 
using  microarrays  which  provide  expression  measurements  for  thousands  of  genes 
simultaneously  (Schena  et  al.,  1995;  DeRisi  et  al,  1997),  a  key  goal  being  to  perform 
classification  via  different  expression  patterns.  Several  studies  using  microarrays  to 
profile  colon,  breast  and  other  tumors  have  demonstrated  the  potential  power  of 
expression  profiling  for  classification  (Alon  et  al.,  1999;  Hedenfalk  et  al.,  2001,  Maffick 
et  al,  2005). 
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However,  these  methods  only  handle  binary  classification  problems.  As  there  are 
hundred  types  of  cancer  (Hanahan  and  Weinberg,  2000)  and  even  more  subtypes,  so 
the  development  of  molecular  classification  procedure  for  multiclass  data  is  essential. 
The  problem  is  much  more  difficult  than  a  binary  classification  problem,  as  there  is 
only  one  positive  or  true  class  but  many  negative  or  other  classes.  Misclassification 
rates  are  much  higher  due  to  noise  and  variation  of  the  expression  data.  Also  due 
to  lack  of  resources,  the  number  of  samples  in  each  class  is  usually  small  (less  than 
100)  which  makes  the  problem  more  difficult.  This  is  a  problem  of  high  dimension 
low  sample  size  like  in  Chapter  3,  but  in  the  context  of  classification. 

The  support  vector  machine  (SVM)  has  shown  its  popularity  in  microarray 
literature  specially  for  binary  classification  problem.  Usually  there  are  two  ways  to 
handle  multicategory  problems  using  SVM:  (i)  Solve  the  multicategory  problem  by 
solving  series  of  binary  problems,  as  suggested  by  Dietterich  and  Bakiri  (1995),  and 
Allwein,  Schapire,  and  Singer  (2000),  (ii)  consider  the  classes  at  once  as  proposed  by 
Vapnik  (1995),  Bredensteiner  and  Bennett  (1999),  and  Crammer  and  Singer  (2001). 
Constructing  pairwise  classifier  or  one-versus-rest  classifiers  is  popular  among  the 
first  approaches  though  they  have  a  possible  disadvantage  of  inflating  the  variance 
since  smaller  samples  are  used  to  learn  each  classifier.  The  second  approach  is  a  more 
algorithmic  extension  of  the  binary  approach,  without  much  connection  with  decision 
rule  and  uncertainty.  Recently,  Lee,  Lin  and  Wahba  (2004)  proposed  a  coherent 
decision  theoretic  approach  for  multicategory  support  vector  machine.  They  have 
used  data  adaptive  tuning  criterion  for  the  smoothing  parameters  using  generalized 
approximate  cross  validation  (GACV)  (Wahba  et  al.,  2002). 

In  this  chapter,  we  tackle  the  problem  of  cancer  classification  in  the  context 
of  multiple  tumor  types,  i.e  the  number  of  tumor  classes  are  more  than  2.  We 
develop  a  full  probabilistic  model-based  approach,  specifically  Bayesian  support 
vector  machines  based  on  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  space  (RKHS)   (Lee  et  al., 
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2004)  and  also  a  RKHS  based  Bayesian  Multinomial  logit  model  for  multicategory 
classification.  Here  we  will  develop  a  hierarchical  model  where  the  unknown 
smoothing  parameters  will  be  interpreted  as  a  shrinkage  parameter  (Denison  et  al, 
2002).  We  will  assign  a  prior  distribution  to  it  and  obtain  its  posterior  distribution 
via  Bayesian  paradigm.  In  this  way,  we  not  only  obtain  the  point  predictors  but  also 
the  associated  measures  of  uncertainty.  Furthermore,  we  will  extend  the  model  to 
incorporate  multiple  smoothing  parameters,  leading  to  significant  improvements  in 
prediction  for  the  example  considered.  The  dimension  reduction  is  built  automatically 
in  the  BMLM  and  BSVM  methodology;  although  an  efficient  variable  selection 
method  is  required  to  enhance  the  performance  of  our  model.  We  have  proposed 
a  stochastic  search  variable  selection  technique  (George  and  McCulloch,  1993)  using 
mixture  priors  for  selecting  differentially  expressed  genes. 

We  compare  our  procedure  with  some  highly  sophisticated  methods  like  classical 
support  vector  machine  (CSVM),  neural  network  (NN),  and  random  forest  (RF). 
Almost  all  of  these  methods  except  random  forest  have  an  inherent  weakness  handling 
high  dimensional  data.  Hence  we  have  used  Dudoit  et  al,  (2002)  "between  square  vs 
within  square"  (BWS/BSS)  technique  to  order  the  full  set  of  genes  and  then  select 
only  a  few  from  the  top  to  include  in  the  models.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
BWS/BSS  criteria  is  given  in  Section  2.4.2  Chapter  2. 

Section  4.1  of  this  chapter  briefly  describes  the  gene-expression  microarray 
technique.  Section  4.2,  of  this  chapter  introduces  a  RKHS-based  Bayesian  multinomial 
logit  model.  In  Section  4.3,  we  develop  a  Bayesian  support  vector  machine  model 
for  multicategory  classification.  A  Bayesian  gene  selection  scheme  is  provided  in 
Section  4.4.  In  Section  4.5  we  describe  how  to  classify  a  new  sample  and  identify 
the  differentially  expressed  genes.  In  Section  6,  we  apply  the  general  methodologies 
developed  in  Sections  4.2-4.5,  to  two  different  cancer  classification  problems.  Finally, 
some  concluding  remarks  are  made  in  Section  4.7. 
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4.1     Gene  Expression  Microarrays 

Proteins  make  up  about  15%  of  the  mass  of  an  average  person.  Protein  molecules 
are  essential  to  us  in  an  enormous  variety  of  different  ways.  Much  of  the  fabric 
of  our  body  is  constructed  from  protein  molecules.  Muscle,  cartilage,  ligaments, 
skin  and  hair  -  these  are  all  mainly  protein  materials.  In  addition  to  these  large 
scale  structures  that  hold  us  together,  smaller  protein  molecules  play  a  vital  role 
in  keeping  our  body  working  properly.  Haemoglobin,  hormones,  antibodies,  and 
enzymes  are  all  examples  of  these  less  obvious  proteins.  Genes  control  all  cellular 
functions  responsible  for  maintaining  human  health  by  serving  as  blueprints  for  the 
production  of  proteins  in  cells.  Recent  advances  in  cellular  and  molecular  biology 
have  shown  that  malfunctions  in  gene  expression  either  cause  or  predispose  humans 
to  most  diseases.  Such  malfunctions  cause  cells  to  produce  inappropriate  amounts  or 
types  of  proteins.  For  example,  the  uncontrolled  proliferation  of  cells  characteristic  of 
inflammatory  diseases  and  cancer  is  the  result  of  over-activation  of  specific  genes  and 
the  subsequent  over-production  of  proteins,  such  as  cytokines  and  regulatory  enzymes. 
Conversely,  under-expression  of  critical  genes  and  their  protein  products,  such  as 
tumor  suppressors  and  growth  factors,  also  may  give  rise  to  disease,  including  cancer 
and  neurological  disorders.  The  genes  are  again  coded  in  the  DNA  or  deoxyribonucleic 
acid.  The  production  of  proteins  from  the  genes  happens  through  two  steps:  (1) 
Transcription,  and  (2)  Translation.  Transcription  is  the  process  by  which  the  enzyme 
RNA  polymerase  makes  copies  of  genes  in  the  form  of  mRNA  or  messenger  RNA, 
allowing  the  information  encoded  in  the  DNA  to  be  "expressed" .  After  transcription 
the  mRNA  is  used  as  a  template  to  assemble  all  the  chains  of  amino  acids  to  form 
the  protein  this  is  known  as  translation.  Gene  expression  measures  the  amount 
of  transcribed  mRNA  in  an  organism.  There  are  several  methods  for  measuring 
gene  expressions,  and  gene  expression  microarray  is  one  of  them.  Figure  4-1  gives  a 
schematic  representation  of  production  of  proteins  from  genes. 
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Figure  4-1:  A  schematic  diagram  of  production  of  protein  from  DNA. 

DNA  microarrays  measure  the  expression  of  a  gene  in  a  cell  by  measuring 
the  hybridization,  or  matching,  of  DNA  on  a  small  glass  slide,  to  the  mRNA 
representation  from  the  sample  under  study.  Nucleotide  sequence  for  a  few  thousand 
genes  are  printed  on  a  glass  slide.  A  target  sample  and  reference  sample  is  respectively 
labelled  with  red  and  green  dyes.  Then  each  are  hybridized  with  the  DNA  on  the  slide. 
The  slides  are  then  passed  through  some  scanning  instruments  and  log(red/green) 
intensities  are  measured  by  fluoroscopy.  Positive  values  indicate  higher  expression  in 
the  target  samples  compared  to  the  reference  samples,  and  vice  versa  for  negative 
values.  The  two  microarray  technologies  available  are:  (a)  cDNA  arrays,  and  (b) 
oligonucleiotide  arrays.  Both  of  them  use  the  hybridization  technique  to  quantify  the 
transcribed  mRNA,  but  they  differ  in  how  the  DNA  sequences  are  laid  on  the  array 
and  the  length  of  these  sequences.  A  gene  expression  microarray  dataset  is  a  large 
matrix  whose  each  row  represents  an  experiment  and  several  thousands  of  columns 
represent  individual  genes.  Figure  4-2  gives  the  picture  of  a  typical  DNA  microarray 
data.  Hence  gene  expression  microarray  data  rightly  fits  into  the  "large  p  small  n" 
class  of  problems,  as  here  also  the  number  of  covariates  (p)  or  the  genes  are  very  large 
compared  to  the  number  of  samples  (n). 

4.2     RKHS  based  Bayesian  Multinomial  logit  model 

Here  we  are  interested  in  classification  where  the  response  is  a  categorical  variable 
with  more  than  two  categories  and  the  covariates  are  the  gene  expression  microarray 
measurements.  Let  t  =  (tj, . . . ,  tn)  indicates  n  observed  response  data.  This  t,  takes 
one  of  the  J  possible  categories  (1, . . . ,  J),  J  >  2.  Let  pij  =  P(U  =  j),  for  i  =  1, . . . ,  n 
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Figure  4-2:  Heatmap  of  Golub  leukemia  DNA  data. 
Total  72  tissue  samples,  showing  3  types  of  leukemia  0  =  B-ALL,  1  =  T-ALL,  2 
AML  in  rows  and  100  randomly  selected  genes  in  columns. 
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and  j  =  1, . . . ,  J,  denotes  the  probability  that  the  ith  observation  falls  into  the  jth 
category.  We  make  an  alternate  representation  of  the  response  ti  by  introducing  a 
vector  of  indicator  variable  yi  =  (yn, . . . ,  yij)T,  where 

Vij  =  < 


1    if  U  =  j 

(4-1) 

0    otherwise 


i=l,...,n   and  j  =  1, . . .  ,J. 
The  multinomial  likelihood  is 

n 

f(y\p)«]Ip£-P&'  (4-2) 

1=1 

These  probabilities  are  related  to  a  set  of  p  gene  expressions  (covariates)  Xnxp  through 

a  logistic  link  function  and  a  hierarchical  model  as  in  Equation  4-3. 

*  =       °XPfaf    ,  (4-3) 

We  relate  z%  to  fj(xi)  by  z^  —  fj(Xi)  +  e^,  where  e^  is  the  residual  random  effect. 
The  f/a  are  unknown  functions  which  connect  the  gene  expressions  with  the  tumor 
types.  Taking  the  negative  of  the  log  of  the  multinomial  likelihood  (Equation  4-2) 
we  get  the  corresponding  loss  function  given  by  Equation  4-4. 

n        J 

L  =  -J2J2ynlo9(Pij)-  (4-4) 

i=l  j=l 

This  loss  function  is  equivalent  to  the  Kullback-Leibler  (KL)  directed  divergence 
measure  between  yq  and  pij,  given  by  Equations  4-5  and  4-6. 

n       J 

(=1   j=l 
n        J  n        J 

-  ^2^2yiJlo9i.yij)-J21Zy^109^-  (4~6) 

i=l  j=l  i=l  j=l 
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Maximizing  the  multinomial  likelihood  (Equation  4-2)  will  be  equivalent  to  minimizing 
the  KL  loss  function  (Bernardo  and  Smith,  1994).  To  avoid  overfitting  we  can  add 
a  penalty  function.  Casting  the  whole  problem  in  the  regularization  framework  as  in 
Chapter  1  Section  1.4  and  Chapter  3  Section  3.1  we  have  the  following  minimization 
problem: 

n 

YlnK    S  lxl{Vu  f(Xi))  +  A  ||  /  \\2Hk  (4-7) 

where  Lkl{,)  is  the  KL  loss  function  described  in  Equation  4-5.  ||  /  ||f-  is  the 
squared  norm  penalty  functional,  A  is  the  smoothing  parameter,  and  /  =  (/i, . . . ,  fj)T 
is  the  J-tuple  classification  function.  We  assume  that  fj  is  generated  from  a 
reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  space  (RKHS)  with  a  positive  definite  kernel  function 
K(., .).  Then  the  theory  of  RKHS  as  described  in  Kimeldorf  and  Wahba  (197),  and 
Wahba  et  al.  (2002)  leads  to  a  representation  of  fj  as  in  Equation  4-8. 

n 

fj(Xi)  =  (3Qj  +  Y^  PkjK(xh  xk\e).  (4-8) 

fc=i 

The  non-linear  predictor  Zy  is  thus  treated  as  a  random  latent  variable  so  that  the 

model  is  now 

n 

zij  =  Ay  +  Yl  PkjK{xu  xk\6)+  dj  =  Kjpj  +  eq  (4-9) 

fc=i 

where  the  ey  are  iid  A^(0,<r2),  Kt  =  (1,  K(Xi,Xi\0)T, . . . , K{xh  xn\6)),  and  fy  = 

(Poj,  . . . ,  Pnj)T,  i  =  1, . . . ,  n.  In  practice  only  the  first  J  -  1  elements  of  yi  are  used 

in  fitting  the  RKHS  so  that  the  problem  is  of  full  rank.  So  Zij  is  set  to  0  for  all  i  for 

identifiability  of  the  model.  There  are  several  possible  choices  of  kernel  functions,  in 

this  chapter,  we  used  only  the  Gaussian  kernel  K(xi:  Xj\9)  =  exp{-  Mn*M  }, 
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We  assign  hierarchical  priors  on  the  unknown  parameters  as  described   in 
Equations  4-10  to  4-13. 

fylD^o3  ~  Nn+1(0,a2D71);I?J  =  Diag(Aoi,...,Anj).  (4-10) 

a2  ~  IG(7i,72)  (4-H) 

9  ~  V(aL,au)  (4-12) 

Xij  ~  Gamma(c,  d),  where  j  =  1, . . . ,  J  —  1,  i  =  1, . . . ,  n.  (4-13) 

Denote  A  =  (A0i,.. . ,  Xni,  Aqs,  ..  • ,  An2). . .  ,Ao(j_i),.  •  • ,  An(j_i))T,  and/3  =  (/3l5. .  .,/3j_i) 
Aoj  are  being  fixed  at  small  values  to  assign  a  large  variance  for  the  intercept  terms 
Pqi  j  =  . . . )  J  —  l.  These  A  is  the  vector  of  smoothing  parameters.  In  the  above 
formulation  we  have  multiple  smoothing  parameters  Ay's,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
we  can  also  assign  only  one  smoothing  parameter  as  Ay  =  A,  for  all  j  =  1, . . . ,  J  —  1 
and  i  =  1, . . .  ,n. 

The  joint  posterior  is  given  by  Equation  4-14. 

TT(z,a2,P,\,e\y)    ex    f[j£...i&  (4-14) 

\J-l, 


X 


X 


exp{-^E^iE^i(^-^)9j)2} 


(ff2)n(J-l)/2 


exp{-AEti/3jiW 


((72)(n+l)(J-l)/2  n/=l   I-DJ1!1^ 

x    exp  (-72/a2)  (a2)"^1 

n    J-l 

x  n  n exp  (_dAy)  (Ay)c_i  • 

The  posterior  distribution  is  intractable  so  to  generate  samples  from  the  posterior 
we  use  MCMC  sampling  techniques  like  Gibbs  sampling  (Gelfand  and  Smith,  1990) 
and  Metropolis-Hastings  (MH)  algorithm  (Metropolis  et  al.,  1953)  as  we  did  in  the 
previous  chapters.  To  generate  from  the  joint  posterior  we  use  the  full  conditional 
distributions.  The  conditional  distributions  are  listed  as  follows: 
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(i)  Pj\\z,a\e,y -K^i^v},), 

where  ^    =   VJ,  (EJ^  *,**),  VJ,    =  a2  (ELKJCj  +Dj)~\  for  j   = 

1,...,J-1. 


(ii)  a2|/3,  A,  z,  9,  y  ~d  IG(7l*,  7f),  where  7l*  =  (J  -  l)(2n  +  l)/2  +  7i,  and 

*  _  {Er=1E/=-11(^-^^,)2}2+{E./=-11/3'AA}   -  .. 

72   —  2  '     <2" 

(hi)  Ay  |/3,  z,  (J2, 0,  y  ~  Gamma(c*,  cf ),  j  =  1, . . . ,  J  -  l;i  =  1, . . .  ,n, 

where  c*  =  c+  1/2  and  of  =  ^f  +  d. 
(iv)  p(9\\,f3,a\z,y)  <x  exp{-^  EL  Efiffo*  "  *0;)2>  x  I(«l  <  *  <  °v), 

where  I()  is  an  indicator  variable. 

(v)  p{z\9,X,/3,a2,y)  oc  n*=iPii   •••H)   x ** (^(j-n/a *— ■ 

Generation  from  conditional  distributions  (i)  to  (hi)  is  easy  as  they  each  represent 
a  standard  probability  distribution.  The  conditional  for  9  given  by  (iv)  does  not 
represent  any  particular  distribution  hence  we  device  a  MH  algorithm  to  sample  from 
it.  Let  9  be  the  current  state,  then  draw  a  candidate  value  9*  from  its  prior  U(aL,  au). 
Accept  the  9*  as  a  new  value  of  9  with  acceptance  probability 

.     f     p(9*\\,{3,a\z,y)\ 

a  =  mm  <  1,  — = r  >  ■  (4-15) 

[      p(9\\,(3,a2,z,y)  J 

The  latent  variables  %,  z  =  1, . . . ,  n;  j  =  1, . . . ,  J  -  1  are  sampled  using  the  data 

augmentation  technique  suggested  by  Albert  and  Chib  (1993)  as  follows: 

Step  1.  Let  the  latent  variable  zt  =  (zu, . . . ,  Zu-i)  be  a  vector  corresponding  to  the 

zth  subject. 
Step  2.  The  relationship  between  y^  and  %  is  given  by  Equation  4-16. 

0    if    max   {zik\  <  0 

Vii-  1-k-J~1  '  (4-!6) 

j    if    max   {Zik}  >  0  and  %  =    max   {2^}. 

i<fc<j— l  i<fc<j— i 

Step  3.  So  Zy    ~   N(Kjf3j,a2)  under  the  above  constraint.     If  the  ith  subject 
belongs  to  the  kth  class,  this  can  be  simulated  by  repeated  drawing  from 
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N(Kj(3j,  a2),  j  =  1, . . . ,  J  —  1,  and  accepting  only  when  the  kth  component 

of  Zi  is  the  maximum. 
We  can  see  that  when  the  number  of  covariates  p  is  much  larger  than  the 
number  of  sample  size  n,  like  in  a  typical  gene  expression  microarray  experiment 
using  RKHS  and  Wahba  representation  we  are  able  to  reduce  the  dimension  from 
p  to  n  automatically.  Compared  to  the  Bayesian  multinomial  models  proposed  by 
Sha  et  al.  (2004),  our  model  does  not  impose  a  linear  model  structure  for  modelling 
the  random  latent  variable.  We  rather  consider  the  underlying  relationship  between 
the  latent  variable  and  the  covariates  to  be  an  unknown  function  /,  and  then  use 
the  RKHS  theory  to  estimate  that  unknown  function.  This  indeed  produces  a  more 
richer  class  of  models  than  before. 

4.3  Bayesian  Multicategory  Support  Vector  Machine 
Lee,  Lin,  and  Wahba  (2004)  extended  the  two  class  SVM  with  the  hinge  loss 
function  to  the  multicategory  setup.  In  their  paper  they  generalized  the  hinge  loss 
function  for  binary  classification  to  a  multivariate  loss  for  the  multicategory  SVM. 
Just  as  in  the  previous  section,  consider  t  =  (t\, . . .  ,tn),  to  be  n  observed  response 
data.  Where  U  takes  one  of  the  J  possible  categories  (1, . . . ,  J).  To  maintain  the 
symmetry  of  class  label  as  in  two  class  SVM,  y{  is  coded  as 

{1  if  U  =  j 

(4-17) 
—  1/(J  —  1)    otherwise. 

The  separating  function  here  will  be  a  J-tuple  function  f(x)  =  (/i(je),  . . .  ,fj(x)). 
As  the  sum  of  the  components  of  the  vector  y{  is  0,  so  the  J-tuple  function  f(x) 
will  have  a  sum  to  zero  constraint,  Ylj-i  fj(x)  ~  0-  Let  fj(x)  =  /3qj  +  hj(x),  and 
hj(x)  €  "Hkj\  for  j"  =  1, . . . ,  J,  where  Tig.  denote  a  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  space 
of  functions  and  hj  denote  any  unknown  function  in  that  functional  space.  Then 
f(x)  =  (/i(x), . . . ,  fj(x))  e  n/=i({l}  +  TiKj),  the  product  space  of  J  reproducing 
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kernel  Hilbert  spaces.  Hence  solving  the  multicategory  SVM  is  finding  the  appropriate 
/(as)  by  minimizing  the  penalized  multicategory  loss  quantity  given  in  Equation  4-18 
with  the  sum  to  zero  constraint. 

J2L(Vi)-{f(*t)  -  Vi)+  +  ^£  II  fh  \\2HKj  ■  (4-18) 

i=l  3 

where,  if  ti  =  j,  then  L{yt)  is  a  J  dimensional  vector  with  0  in  the  jth  component 
and  1  elsewhere.  The  (/(as*)  -  yi)+  =  [(/i(«t)  -  yn)+, . . . ,  (fj{xi)  -  yij)+],  (x)+  = 
max(0,  x),  and  .  denotes  the  Euclidean  inner  product.  The  L(yi).(f(xi)  —  y4)+  is  an 
extension  of  the  hinge  loss  function  (see  Section  1.4  Chapter  1)  in  a  multicategory 
setup. 

Lee  et  al.  (2004)  showed  that,  to  find  /(as)  =  (/i(x), . . . ,  fj(x))  E  ll^id1}  + 
Hk ■))  "with  the  sum  to  zero  constraint,  minimizing  Equation  4-18  is  equivalent  to 
finding  (/i(as), . . . ,  fj(x))  of  the  form  in  Equation  4-19. 

n 

frfa)  =  fa  +  Y,PkjK(xi,xk\6);f<rr  j  =  l,...,J.  (4-19) 


fc=i 


*j 


with  the  constraint  J2j=i  fj(xi)  =  0,  for  z  =  1, . . . ,  n. 

If  the  kernel  function  K  is  strictly  positive  definite,  the  sum  to  zero  constraint 
over  the  data  points  can  be  replaced  by  the  sum  to  zero  constraint  on  the  intercept 
and  coefficients  as  in  Equation  4-20  and  4-21. 

J 

$>i    =    0  (4-20) 

i=i 
J 

Y^ Pkj    =    0,    for  all  k  =  l,...,n.  (4-21) 

Viewing  the  loss  as  the  negative  of  the  log  likelihood,  we  construct  our  Bayesian 
multicategory  SVM  (BMSVM).  The  conditional  distribution  of  yi  given  the  latent 
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varaible  Zi  is  given  by  Equation  4-22. 

p(Vi\*i)  oc  exp  {-L{yt).(Zi  -  y«)+}  (4-22) 

where  Z{  are  the  random  J  component  latent  vectors  and  y^s  are  conditionally 
independent  of  Zj.  Just  as  in  previous  section,  the  latent  vector  Z{  is  connected 
to  the  unknown  separating  functions  f(x)  —  (/i(a?), ... ,  fj(x))  as  in  Equation  4-23. 

Zl  =  /(»«)  +  6,  (4-23) 

where  e^  =  (eji, . . . ,  etj)T  are  the  residual  random  vectors,  6j  ~  Nj(0,<j2Ij). 
Assuming  that  /(a?)  belongs  to  a  product  space  of  J  RKHS  and  with  a  strictly 
positive  definite  kernel  K,  from  Equations  4-19  to  4-21,  we  can  write 


fe=l 
J 

X>,-  =  °  (4-25) 

J]  #y    =    0,   for  all  fc  =  1, . . . ,  n.  (4-26) 

We  put  hierarchical  priors  on  the  unknown  intercepts  and  the  regression  coefficients 
(Equations  4-27  to  4-30). 

fy\Dt,c2  ~  Nn+1(0,  a2D-1);  Dj  =  Diag(A0i, . . . ,  Xnj).  (4-27) 

with  the  constraints  Y^j=i  Ay  =  0'   an^   Zd=i  Asj  ~  ^»V  fc  =  1, . . . 


,  n. 


.2 


a 


n^/ 


IG(7i,72)  (4-28) 


6    -    U(aL,atO  (4-29) 

A«     ~    Gamma(c,  d),  where  j  =  1, . . .  ,J,  i  =  1, . . .  ,n.  (4-30) 
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We  notice  that  unlike  in  the  case  of  multinomial  logit  model  here  the  f3/s  are  not 
independent.  They  becomes  dependent  due  to  the  sum  to  zero  constraints  imposed 
on  them.  The  joint  posterior  is  given  by  Equation  4-31. 


7r(2,a2,/3,A,%)    ex    expl-'jpL{yt).(xi-yi)A  (4-31) 


0-2W/2 

A    1V 

exp  (-72/a2)  (a2)-^"1 

6-1 


Tr^T'/ — :r^  x  I(y  &7  =  0, fc  =  0, . . . , n) 


X 

n      J 


x    J]  J]  exp  (-dAy)(Atf) 

j=i  j=i 

Comparing  the  posteriors,  Equation  4-14  and  Equation  4-31  we  can  see  the  main 
difference  is  in  the  likelihood.  In  the  Bayesian  multinomial  logit  model  we  have 
the  multinomial  likelihood,  whereas  in  the  Bayesian  multicategory  SVM  we  have 
the  likelihood  corresponding  to  the  multivariate  hinge  loss.  Also  in  Equation  4-31, 
sum  to  zero  constraint  on  the  regression  coefficients  are  imposed  using  the  indicator 
function  I(X^-=i  Pkj  —  0,  k  =  0, . . .  ,n).  Hence  the  posterior  in  Equation  4-31  has  a 
truncated  support.  The  conditional  distribution  of  a2,  A#,  and  6  is  same  as  in  (ii), 
(hi),  and  (iv)  in  the  earlier  section.  The  conditional  posterior  of  /3j ■,  j  =  1, . . . ,  J,  will 
follow  the  multivariate  normal  as  in  (i)  of  Section  (4.2),  but  with  the  sum  to  zero 
constraint  imposed  by  Equation  4-20  and  Equation  4-21.  As  the  underlying  likelihood 
is  different  in  the  multicategory  SVM  the  conditional  distribution  (v)  is  now  changed 
to  p(z\e,  A,  (3,  a\  y)  oc  exp  {-  £Li  L(Vi).{Zl  -  Vi)+}  x  exp{-^  £Li  £'=i(^  - 
Kij3j)2}.  We  can  generate  samples  from  the  posterior  Equation  4-31  by  the  following 
steps: 

Step  1.  Generate  A#,   a2,   and  6  exactly  in  the  similar  way  as  in  the  Bayesian 
multinomial  logit  model  in  the  previous  section. 


J-!/--         urT a  \i\ 
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Step  2.  Generate  j3j,  j  =  1,...,J  from  the  multivariate  normal  distribution  and 

satisfying  the  constraints  (Equation  4-20  and  Equation  4-21). 
Step  3.  The  conditional  distribution  of  the  latent  vector  Zi  is  not  of  standard  form  and 
we  update  it  by  blocks  of  Zi  as  suggested  by  Roberts  and  Sahu  (1997).  When 
Zi  is  the  present  state  ,  draw  a  candidate  value  z\  from  N(K®@,  <t21j),  where 
Ki  =  Iq®Kli  @  —  Oil  ■  ■  •  i/3^)T-    Accept  the  update  with  acceptance 
probaMltya,^in{1,::{:a;^^:)}. 
Like  in  our  previous  model,  here  also  the  RKHS  gives  us  a  low  n-dimensional 
representation  for  a  much  higher  p-dimensional  problem,  without  making  an  additional 
projection  on  the  feature  space. 

4.4  A  Bayesian  Gene  Selection  Scheme 
Both  of  our  models  as  described  in  the  previous  two  sections  has  an  in-built 
dimension  reduction  technique.  Where  a  successful  dimension  reduction  is  made  via 
RKHS  and  then  instead  of  dealing  with  p  covariates  we  deal  with  n  different  kernel 
functions.  In  a  typical  microarray  experiment  we  have  gene  expression  data  on  5000  — 
10,  000  genes  for  less  than  100  tumor  samples.  Many  genes  do  not  contain  information 
that  is  useful  for  determining  the  differences  between  the  samples.  These  genes  should 
not  be  used  for  classification:  indeed,  sometimes  they  may  even  contain  noise  that 
can  lead  to  incorrect  classification.  Although  the  RKHS  formulation  enables  us  to 
keep  all  the  genes  in  our  model  yet  an  improved  classification  can  be  obtained  if 
only  differentially  expressed  genes  are  included  in  the  model.  A  simple  method  as 
proposed  by  Dudoit  et  al.  (2002)  may  be  used  to  rank  the  full  set  of  genes  and  select 
the  top  few  genes  or  the  genes  with  the  most  marginal  relevance.  But  their  method 
does  not  consider  the  possible  interaction  effect  between  several  genes.  In  this  section 
we  propose  a  Bayesian  variable  selection  technique  (George  and  McCulloch,  1993)  for 
our  models  in  Section  4.2  and  4.3. 
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Let  Xnxp  be  a  matrix  of  gene  expression  data,  where  each  column  represent  a  gene 
and  each  row  represent  a  sample.  To  do  the  gene  selection  introduce  7  =  (71, ... ,  7P)T, 
apxl  vector  of  indicators,  such  that 

{0    the  ith  gene  is  not  selected 
(4-32) 
1    the  zth  gene  is  selected. 

For  a  particular  combination  of  genes  or  the  choice  of  7,  X<y  denotes  the  reduced 
gene  expression  matrix  with  only  those  columns  of  the  full  gene  expression  matrix 
X  corresponding  to  which  the  elements  of  7  is  one.   Hence  the  dimension  of  X<y  is 
n  x  p1,  where  p7  =  Y7k=i  7fci  or  the  number  of  nonzero  components  in  the  vector  7. 
We  put  independent  Bernoulli  prior  on  7^,  as  follows: 

7it  ~  Bernoulli (ui),    i  =  1, . . .  ,p.  (4-33) 

The  value  of  u  is  chosen  to  be  small  to  restrict  the  number  of  genes  in  the  model.  We 
can  also  include  the  prior  knowledge  of  some  of  the  genes  which  are  more  important 
than  others  by  assigning  different  uik  for  different  7/..  A  natural  logic  may  be  rather 
to  fix  the  to  large  and  and  let  the  model  decide  the  sparsity.  But  this  approach  fails 
as  in  the  case  of  microarray  experiment  we  have  very  few  data  points,  the  model  will 
fail  to  detect  a  small  set  of  important  genes  and  end  up  including  many  genes  which 
are  not  relevant.  This  will  lead  to  a  poor  classification  performance. 

Inclusion  of  7,  the  indicator  vector  will  result  in  computation  of  the  kernel 
function  K  on  the  basis  of  the  reduced  expression  matrix  X-y  and  is  denoted  by 
K~y(,).  The  posterior  (Equation  4-14)  from  the  RKHS  based  Bayesian  multinomial 
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logit  model  will  now  change  to: 


n 

7r(z,a2,/3,A,0,7|y)    oc    JJpH1  ■  ■  ■  pfjJ  (4-34) 

2=1 

x 1— 

(a2)n(J-l)/2 
(0-2)(n+l)(J-l)/2  J]J-1  |2)-l|l/2 

x     exp  (-72/a2)  (a2)-^"1 

n    J-l 

x  nriexp(-^i)(^)c"1 

p 

fc=l 
To  generate  samples  from  (Equation  4-34)  in  addition  to  all  previous  steps  for 
z,a  ,/3,  A,  and  0,  an  additional  step  is  required  to  sample  the  7.     We  use  the 
conditional  distribution 

(vi)  p(7k,a2,/3,A,0,y)  oc  exp{-^£ii££i(^  -  i^/3.)2}  x  riLi^d  - 

The  above  conditional  distribution  is  not  of  any  standard  form.  Hence  we  again 
deploy  a  MH  algorithm  where  the  components  of  the  new  update  7*,  7*  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Bernoulli  (a;),  independently.  The  new  7*  is  accepted  with  the  probability 

a = mi  j !  ^t^^Lm^LziSc^n.  \ 

Similarly  we  can  also  incorporate  the  Bayesian  model  selection  technique  in  our 
Bayesian  multicategory  support  vector  machine  model.  The  use  of  the  indicator 
vector  7  will  only  change  the  kernel  matrix,  as  now  at  each  step  we  need  to  update 
the  kernel  matrix  according  to  the  genes  selected  in  that  step.  Thus  by  this  way  we 
are  not  include  all  the  genes  in  our  model  and  hence  adaptively  eleminating  the  genes 
that  are  not  important.  The  other  part  of  the  BMSVM  model  as  explained  in  Section 
(4.3)  remains  same.  The  posterior  (Equation  4-31)  from  the  Bayesian  multicategory 
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SVM  model  will  now  take  the  form 


7r(z,a2,/3,A,0,7|y)     oc    exp  I  -  ^  L{yt).{Zi  -  Vi)+  \  (4-35) 

X  (a2)nJ/2 


a2)(n+l)J/2]-J 


fn-iTi/2  xIE^  =  0'fe  =  Q>--->n) 

=1  l-^j  I  ,-=i 


x     exp  (-72/cr2)  (a 

n      J 

x      Jw7te(l-w)1_7fe- 
fc=l 

Just  as  in  Section  (4.3),  here  also  we  will  follow  exactly  same  steps  to  generate  samples 

from  the  joint  posterior  (Equation  4-35).  The  extra  step  needed  to  sample  the  7,  the 

vector  of  indicators  is  incorporated  by  sampling  from  the  conditional  posterior 

(vi)  p(7\z,a\f3,\e,y)   oc  exp{-^£^iE/=i(%  -  Jtf^-)2}  X  nLi^7fc(l  - 

From  the  conditional  posterior  distribution  of  7  it  is  clear  that  although  the 
priors  of  the  components  7^  i  =  1, . . .  ,p.  assumed  to  be  i.i.d  Bernoulli^),  but  the 
posterior  is  not  independent.   Hence  we  can  establish  some  dependency  among  the 
genes  which  was  not  possible  to  establish  by  Dudoit's  (2002)  criteria. 
4.5     Classification  of  Future  Cases  and  Identifying  the  Significant  Genes 

When  we  have  J  different  classes  of  cancer  tumors,  and  J  >  2.  For  a  new 
sample  whose  corresponding  gene  expression  measurement  is  denoted  by  xnew  The 
classification  rule  is  induced  by  Equation  4-36. 


[xnew]  =  arg  maxp(tnew  =  j\xnew,t0id)  (4-36) 

3 
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where 

P(tnew  =  j\xnew,  told)  =    /    P(tnew  =  j\xnew,  tM,  9)tT  (Q\tM)  d@;     j  =  1,  .  .  .  ,  J. 

Je 

(4-37) 

is  the  posterior  predictive  probability  that  the  tumor  belongs  to  the  jth.  class  and 
9  =  (z,  a2,  (3,  A,  0, 7),  the  set  of  all  parameters  in  the  model.  A  Monte  Carlo  estimate 
of  Equation  4-37  is  given  by  Equation  4-38. 

B 

P(tnew  =  j\xnew,  t0id)  =  ^Pitnew  =  j\xnew,  tM,  9*);     j  =  1,  .  .  .  ,  J.  (4-38) 

fcsl 

where  9*  is  tth  MCMC  sample  from  the  posterior,  and  B  is  the  total  number  of 
Monte  Carlo  samples  used  for  estimation  after  the  initial  burn  in.  Hence  for  the  new 
tissue  sample  we  compute  its  posterior  predictive  probability  of  being  in  class  j  for 
all  the  classes  j  =  1, . . . ,  J  and  finally  assign  the  new  sample  to  that  class  for  which 
this  probability  is  maximum. 

For  identifying  the  significant  genes  from  the  dormant  ones  we  run  the  MCMC 
chain  for  a  long  time  and  after  discarding  sufficient  burn  in  we  calculate  the  relative 
number  of  times  each  gene  appeared  in  the  sample.  This  will  serve  as  an  estimate 
of  the  posterior  probability  that  a  single  gene  is  included  in  the  model,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  measure  for  identifying  the  differentially  expressed  genes  from  the  inactive 
ones.  Since  we  assume  only  the  differentially  expressed  genes  are  responsible  for 
the  variation  in  types  of  tumors,  and  hence  should  be  included  in  our  model  more 
frequently  to  maximize  the  posterior  distribution.  It  is  to  be  noted  now  that  instead 
of  a  two  step  procedure  of  first  gene  selection  and  then  classification  our  model  can 
simultaneously  select  important  genes  and  do  the  classification. 
4.6     Applications  in  Multiclass  Cancer  Classification  Using  Microarrays 

In  this  section  we  have  applied  our  proposed  models  in  Section  4.2  and  Section 
4.3  on  two  real  life  datasets.    Bayesian  gene  selection  criteria  developed  in  Section 
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4.4  and  also  the  gene  ordering  criteria  as  suggested  by  Dudoit  et  al.  (2002)  are  used 
to  include  only  the  important  genes.  For  both  the  examples  we  have  fit  in  total 
three  standard  classification  models  :  (i)  Neural  Network  (NN),  (ii)  Random  Forest 
(RF),  (iii)  Classical  support  vector  machine  (CSVM).  None  of  the  models,  except  the 
random  forest  is  equipped  to  deal  with  such  a  high  dimensional  problem.  In  each 
of  the  cases  we  use  the  BWS/BSS  criteria  to  order  the  genes  and  then  selected  the 
top  few  genes  in  each  of  our  models.  Next  we  fit  our  (iv)  RKHS  based  Bayesian 
multinomial  logit  model  (BMLM),  and  (v)  Bayesian  multicategory  SVM  .(BMSVM) 
Like  in  (i)-(iii),  in  both  of  the  models  (iv)  and  (v)  we  make  an  initial  gene  selection 
according  to  the  BWS/BSS  criteria  before  running  our  model.  Lastly  we  fit  our 
(vi)  Bayesian  RKHS  based  Multinomial  integerated  with  Bayesian  gene  selection 
technique  (Section  4.4)  (BMLM  +  BGS  )  and  (vii)  Bayesian  multicategory  SVM 
integerated  with  Bayesian  gene  selection  technique  (BMSVM  +  BGS).  Our  model 
(vi)  and  (vii)  are  different  than  (iv)  and  (v)  in  the  sense  that  in  our  last  two  models 
we  simultaneously  predict  the  class  label  and  the  differentially  expressed  genes  in 
a  full  Bayesian  setup.  Whereas  in  model  (iv)  and  (v)  the  gene  selection  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  BWS/BSS  which  is  a  strong  frequentist  idea  closely  similar  to  an 
F-statistie,  and  the  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of  our  Bayesian  models. 

Choice  of  priors  play  an  important  role  in  our  analysis  and  we  used  near-diffused 
proper  priors  for  our  analysis  in  both  the  examples.  The  near  diffuseness  guarantees 
that  our  prior  choice  is  as  flat  as  possible  but  proper  which  ensures  the  propriety 
of  the  posterior  along  with  the  objectivity  of  our  analysis.  Detailed  discussion  on 
near-diffuse  priors  are  already  provided  in  Chapter  2  and  Chapter  3.  For  both  the 
examples  studied,  we  followed  the  following  combination  of  hyperparameters,  71  = 
1,72  =  10,  c  =  I0~8,d  =  10~5,aL  =  0,aTj  =  100.  This  choice  of  hyperparameter 
is  also  suggested  by  Mallick  et  al.  (2005),  and  produces  a  near-diffuse  but  proper 
prior.   For  the  choice  of  kernel  function  we  used  the  Gaussian  kernel  as  empirically 
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it  produces  better  classification  result  than  polynomial  kernel.  We  chose  ui  =  0.01 
so  that  on  average  only  top  10%  of  the  genes  are  to  be  included  in  the  models 
producing  sparsity.  For  all  our  models  (model  (iv)  to  (vii))  we  have  tried  both  multiple 
smoothing  parameters  and  single  smoothing  parameters.  The  results  obtained  with 
single  smoothing  parameters  are  denoted  by  "  *  " . 

We  run  a  MCMC  chain  for  200,000  times  and  discard  the  first  half  as  the  burn  in. 
To  ensure  that  we  are  not  stuck  in  one  of  the  many  modes  of  the  posterior  distribution 
we  use  multiple  chains  with  different  starting  value.  In  both  the  examples  studied 
here  we  used  total  5  independent  chains  with  widely  different  starting  points  and 
our  final  prediction  is  based  on  the  pooled  samples  from  these  5  chains.  In  both  the 
examples  we  have  used  neural  network  models  with  20  hidden  nodes.  After  20  hidden 
nodes  we  do  not  gain  anything  in  terms  of  prediction  accuracy  compared  to  the  cost 
of  computational  complexity.  The  nnet  function  in  R  with  softmax  option  is  used  to 
fit  the  neural  network  model.  For  the  random  forest  we  have  used  the  randomForest 
function  in  R  with  10000  boosted  trees  and  all  other  default  parameters. 
4.6.1     Golub  Leukemia  Data 

The  leukemia  dataset  is  described  in  Golub  et  al.  (1999).  Bone  marrow  or 
peripheral  blood  samples  are  taken  from  72  patients  with  either  myeloid  leukemia 
( AML)  or  acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia  (ALL) .  The  ALL  can  be  further  subdivided 
into  B-cell  ALL  (B-ALL)  and  T-cell  ALL  (T-ALL).  Thus  here  we  have  a  total  of  3 
classes,  i.e  J  =  3,  AML,  B-ALL,  and  T-ALL.  Previously  Mallick  et  al.  (2005)  used 
a  Bayesian  SVM  model  for  classification  of  leukemia  under  two  class  setup.  They 
considered  only  AML  and  ALL,  and  ignored  the  subclasses  of  ALL.  Following  the 
experimental  setup  of  the  original  paper,  the  data  are  split  into  training  and  test  sets. 
The  former  consists  of  38  samples,  of  which  19  are  B-ALL,  8  are  T-ALL  and  11  are 
AML;  the  latter  consists  of  34  samples,  19  are  B-ALL,  1  T-ALL,  and  14  are  AML.  The 
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Table  4-1:  Missclassification  error  in  the  Test  Set  of  the  Leukemia  data. 


Methods 

Genes 

20 

50 

100 

500 

3,571 

NN 

2 

1 

3 

4 

CSVM 

1 

1 

0 

3 

11 

RF 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

BMLM 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

BMSVM 

1 

1 

0 

2 

5 

BMLM* 

3 

2 

3 

4 

6 

BMSVM* 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

BMLM  +  BGS 

0 

BMSVM  +  BGS 

0 

BMLM*  +  BGS 

2 

BMSVM*  +  BGS 

2 

dataset  contains  expression  levels  for  7129  human  genes  produced  by  Affymetrix  high- 
density  oligonucleotide  microarrays.  After  Preprocessing  (thresholding,  filtering  and 
base  10  log  transformation)  as  described  in  Dudoit  et  al.  (2002),  we  have  72  x  3, 571 
gene  expression  matrix. 

Table  4-1  report  the  number  of  missclassification  in  the  34  samples  of  the 
test  set.  Initially  we  used  the  BWS/BSS  criteria  as  proposed  by  Dudoit  et  al. 
(2002)  to  order  the  genes.  After  we  order  the  genes  we  select  the  top  20,  50,  100, 
500,  and  3571  (i.e  all  genes  with  out  any  selection)  genes  and  use  them  in  the 
models.  The  first  row  indicates  the  number  of  top  genes  included  in  the  model. 
We  see  that  working  initially  with  top  20  genes  standard  method  like  neural  network 
gives  only  2  missclassifications.  Whereas  random  forest  and  classical  SVM  performs 
even  better  giving  only  1  missclassification.  Our  models  BMLM  and  BMSVM  also 
performs  equally  well  giving  also  only  1  missclassification.    The  main  problem  in 
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the  BWS/BSS  criteria  is  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  top  genes  we  should 
use,  so  we  keep  on  adding  more  genes  in  the  models.  As  we  do  so,  from  Table  4-1  we 
notice  the  performance  of  neural  network  decays  drastically.  Not  only  that  it  becomes 
computationally  near  impossible  to  fit  a  neural  network  model  with  all  3571  genes. 
The  performance  of  CSVM  is  comparatively  much  better  and  it  is  computationally 
possible  to  use  all  genes  but  with  11  missclassifications.  The  RF  works  equally  well 
for  all  sets  of  genes,  validating  the  fact  that  they  indeed  can  handle  a  huge  volume  of 
data.  Turning  our  attention  to  our  models  BMLM  and  BMSVM  we  see  they  are  very 
competitive  with  the  previous  standard  models.  For  using  top  500  genes  they  gave 
only  0  to  2  missclassification.  Specially  MBSVM  correctly  classifies  all  samples  when 
we  use  top  100  genes.  When  all  genes  are  included  in  the  model  their  performance 
decays  but  they  are  much  better  than  NN  and  CSVM.  When  we  use  our  BMLM+BGS 
and  BMSVM+BGS,  models  where  we  do  not  make  any  gene  selection  but  important 
genes  are  selected  adaptively  using  the  mixture  prior  produces  no  missclassification 
error.  Working  with  single  smoothing  parameters  we  observe  from  Table  4-1  that  their 
performance  is  definitely  poorer  than  the  multiple  smoothing  parameter  models.  In 
all  the  models  on  average  40  genes  are  included  in  the  model.  Figure  4-3  plots  the 
marginal  relevance  of  each  genes  by  the  BWS/BSS  criteria  and  also  the  relative 
number  of  times  each  gene  appeared  in  our  models.  From  the  figure  we  can  see  that 
there  is  a  significant  overlap  of  active  genes  as  suggested  by  the  BWS/BSS  criteria 
and  our  Bayesian  variable  selection  approach.  In  fact  there  are  10  common  genes  as 
suggested  by  the  Dudoit's  criteria  to  be  important  also  considered  as  important  by 
our  models. 
4.6.2     Glioma  Cancer  Data 

There  are  two  main  types  of  brain  tumors:  those  that  start  in  the  brain  (primary) 
and  those  that  spread  from  cancer  somewhere  else  in  the  body  (metastasis) .  Primary 
brain  tumors  happen  less  often,  and  when  they  do,  they  are  mostly  malignant  or 
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Figure  4-3:  Selected  genes  in  Golub  leukemia  DNA  data. 

(a)  Marginal  relevance  of  Genes  by  BWSjBSS  citeria.  (b)  Relative  number  of 

times  a  gene  is  selected  by  our  BMLM+BGS  model,  (c)  Relative  number  of  times  a 

gene  is  selected  by  our  BMSVM+BGS  model. 
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cancerous.  A  malignant  tumor  is  a  mass  or  clump  of  cancer  cells  that  keeps  growing; 
it  doesn't  do  anything  except  feed  off  the  body  so  it  can  grow. 

The  largest  group  of  primary  brain  tumors  is  gliomas.  According  to  the  American 
Brain  Tumor  Association,  primary  brain  tumors  occur  at  a  rate  of  12.8  per  100,000 
people.  Although  people  of  any  age  can  develop  a  brain  tumor,  the  problem  seems 
to  be  the  most  common  in  children  ages  3  to  12  and  in  adults  ages  40  to  70.  In 
the  United  States,  approximately  2,200  children  younger  than  age  20  are  diagnosed 
annually  with  brain  tumors.  In  the  past,  physicians  did  not  think  about  brain  tumors 
in  elderly  people.  Due  to  increased  awareness  and  better  brain  scanning  techniques, 
people  85  years  old  and  older  are  now  being  diagnosed  and  treated. 

There  are  several  types  of  gliomas:  (a)  oligodendroglioma  (OL),  it  develops 
from  cells  called  oligodendrocytes  that  produce  the  fatty  covering  of  nerve  cells. 
This  type  of  tumor  is  normally  found  in  the  cerebrum,  particularly  in  the  frontal 
or  temporal  lobes;  (b)  anaplastic  oligodendroglioma  (AO),  it  is  a  kind  of  faster 
growing  oligodendroglioma;  (c)  anaplastic  astrocytoma  (AA),  is  the  most  common 
type  of  glioma  and  develops  from  a  type  of  star-shaped  cell  called  an  astrocyte.  It 
can  occur  in  most  parts  of  the  brain  and  occasionally  in  the  spinal  cord;  and  (d) 
glioblastoma  multiforme  (GM),  usually  develops  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  more 
often  in  the  frontal  lobes  than  the  temporal  lobes  or  basal  ganglia  but  almost  never 
in  the  cerebellum.  The  classification  of  malignant  gliomas  remains  controversial  and 
effective  therapies  have  been  elusive  and  these  primary  brain  tumors  have  come  under 
intense  scientific  scrutiny  in  recent  years.  Hence  patient  prognosis  and  therapeutic 
decisions  rely  on  accurate  pathological  grading  or  classification  of  tumor  cells. 

The  data  set  used  here  arises  from  glioma  tissue  acquired  from  the  Brain  Tumor 
Center  tissue  bank  of  the  University  of  Texas  M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center  (Kim  et 
al.,  2002).  In  our  data  we  have  cDNA  microarray  containing  fragments  representing 
597  human  genes  with  known  functions.  The  tumors  were  diagnosed  according  to  the 
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Table  4-2:  Total  number  of  missclassifications  in  the  leave  one  out  crossvalidation  in 
the  glioma  data. 
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2 

commonly  used  St.  Anne-Mayo  criteria.  The  St  Anne-Mayo  system  from  1988  is  also 
known  by  the  names  of  its  authors,  Daumas  and  Duport.  The  gliomas  are  termed 
according  to  the  St.  Anne-Mayo  nomenclature  as  low  grade  OL,  AO,  AA,  and  GM. 
Hence  here  J  =  4.  Tissue  samples  are  collected  from  25  patients.  As  the  number  of 
patients  is  very  small  we  use  leave  one  out  cross-validation  technique  to  obtain  the 
misclassification  error. 

Table  4-2  reports  the  total  number  of  missclassifications  in  the  leave  one  out 
cross-validation  procedures.  As  in  the  leukemia  data,  here  also  we  started  with  top 
20  genes  selected  following  the  BWS/BSS  ranking  and  went  on  adding  to  it  and 
used  all  discussed  models  to  predict  the  class  of  the  "out  of  bag"  sample.  As  we  have 
already  stated  that  the  classification  of  Glioma  cancer  is  the  hardest,  we  observe  that 
most  of  the  standard  methods  like  neural  network  and  random  forest  do  very  poorly 
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in  classification.   Both  neural  network  and  random  forest  gives  5  missclassifications 
and  as  we  went  on  adding  genes  to  it,  it  produced  much  worse  results  -  7  to  8 
missclassifications.    The  CSVM  worked  very  well  with  the  top  20  genes,  where  it 
missclassified  in  only  one  instance.    But  by  increasing  the  number  to  50  genes  it 
gave  5  missclassifications  and  with  addition  thereafter  the  performance  of  the  CSVM 
model  diminishes  drastically.    Our  BMLM  and  BMSVM  models  give  much  better 
result  than  all  previous  standard  models.  With  the  top  20  genes  both  of  them  gave 
1  missclassification  each.    Also  we  see  that  as  we  increase  the  number  of  genes  in 
our  model  to  100  their  performance  is  not  as  worse  as  the  RF,  CSVM,  and  NN. 
But  inclusion  of  all  597  genes  produces  5  and  4  missclassifications.    Although  it 
is  much  lower  than  14  missclassifications  by  CSVM  and  10  missclassifications  by 
RF  we  can  definitely  improve  on  them.    Which  is  evident  from  the  results  of  our 
model  BMLM+BGS  and  BMSVM+BGS  where  we  adaptively  select  the  important 
genes  and  make  the  class  predictions.    For  the  BMLM+BGS  model  we  commit  a 
missclassification  in  a  single  case  only,  whereas  BMSVM+BGS  we  correctly  classify 
in  all  the  cases  of  cross-validation.    In  both  the  models  on  average  17  genes  are 
included.  Just  like  in  the  leukemia  data  set,  here  also  comparing  the  top  suggested 
genes  by  Dudoit's  criteria  and  our  variable  selection  models,  we  see  that  over  all  8 
different  genes  are  marked  as  important  by  both  of  our  methods  and  theirs,  Figure 
4-4.    Again  this  example  also  we  see  that  we  had  a  significant  advantage  of  using 
multiple  smoothing  parameters  over  the  single  smoothing  parameters  in  terms  of 
missclassification  error. 

4.7     Discussion 

In  this  chapter  we  have  proposed  two  RKHS  based  nonlinear  Bayesian  models  for 

classification  of  cancer  type  when  we  have  more  than  two  classes.  The  use  of  RKHS 

theory  helps  us  to  change  the  dimension  of  the  problem  from  p  to  n.  In  cases  when 

we  use  the  gene  expression  covariates,  p  the  number  of  covariates  is  much  greater 
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Figure  4-4:  Selected  genes  in  glioma  DNA  data. 

(a)  Marginal  relevance  of  Genes  by  BWS/BSS  citeria.  (b)  Relative  number  of 

times  a  gene  is  selected  by  our  BMLM+BGS  model,  (c)  Relative  number  of  times  a 

gene  is  selected  by  our  BMSVM+BGS  model. 
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than  n  the  number  of  samples.  Hence  RKHS  method  provides  us  with  an  automatic 
dimension  reduction  from  p  to  n.  Earlier  Sha  et  al.  (2004)  proposed  a  Bayesian  probit 
model  approach  with  latent  variables  for  modelling  cancer  tumors  with  more  than  two 
classes.  But  their  method  is  much  restricted  compared  to  ours  in  the  sense  that  they 
used  simple  linear  model  to  model  the  latent  variables.  Whereas  our  model  does  not 
impose  any  kind  of  structure  on  the  latent  variables.  The  relationship  between  the 
latent  variables  and  the  microarray  covariates  is  denoted  by  an  unknown  function  / 
and  we  assumed  that  the  function  belongs  to  a  abstract  functional  space,  the  RKHS. 
This  is  the  only  assumption  we  make.  Then  maximize  the  penalized  log  likelihood  or 
the  posterior  to  estimate  the  unknown  function.  This  type  of  nonparametric  function 
estimation  helps  us  to  come  up  with  a  much  more  flexible  class  of  models.  Although 
the  use  of  RKHS  helps  us  to  bypass  the  problem  of  gene  selection  by  already  reducing 
the  dimension  of  the  model  from  p  to  n,  but  in  real  life  applications  a  initial  gene 
selection  is  always  recommended.  From  Tables  4-1  and  4-2  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
all  the  standard  models  and  our  two  models  gave  extremely  poor  performance  when 
all  genes  are  used.  Rather  than  doing  a  two  step  model  fitting,  i.e,  a  initial  gene 
selection  and  then  fitting  the  models  using  only  the  selected  genes,  in  Section  4.4  we 
suggested  a  integrated  Bayesian  gene  selection  and  model  fitting  approach  with  the 
help  of  indicator  variables. 

The  multicategory  SVM  proposed  by  Lin  (2004)  makes  use  of  the  RKHS  theory 
and  an  extension  of  the  hinge  loss.  Our  BMSVM  model  is  an  extension  of  their 
approach  in  the  Bayesian  paradigm.  Lin  et  al.  (2004)  treated  the  whole  problem  of 
multiclass  classification  in  an  optimization  standpoint,  whereas  our  method  treats  the 
whole  problem  in  a  probabilistic  framework.  Unlike  the  frequentist  approach,  in  our 
method  the  kernel  parameter  0  is  not  fixed  and  we  put  a  prior  on  it.  By  putting  the 
prior  on  the  kernel  parameter  we  gain  as  we  eventually  use  a  mixture  of  kernels.  We 
can  also  obtain  the  full  posterior  predictive  probability  distribution  ofp(tnew  =  j),  for 
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j  =  1, . . . ,  J,  i.e.,  the  probability  that  a  new  tumor  belongs  to  the  jth  type.  The  full 
posterior  predictive  probability  distribution  contains  much  more  information  than 
just  a  point  estimate,  and  we  can  easily  construct  a  confidence  interval  on  it. 

The  use  of  near-diffuse  proper  priors  helps  us  to  make  our  method  less  sensitive 
to  the  choice  of  prior  parameters.  It  also  ensures  that  the  posterior  is  proper  so  we 
can  use  all  standard  MCMC  techniques  to  generate  samples  from  it.  But  definitely 
it  is  sensitive  to  the  choice  of  w,  as  it  controls  the  number  of  genes  each  time  it  is 
included  in  the  model.  In  both  the  examples  we  have  kept  u  =  0.01,  as  suggested 
by  the  works  of  Lee  et  al.  (2003),  and  Sha  et  al.  (2004).  It  means  that  only  10%  of 
the  genes  are  going  to  be  included  in  the  model  which  indirectly  implies  that  we  are 
inducing  sparsity.  We  can  also  put  a  hierarchical  Beta(a,  b)  prior  on  w.  Interestingly 
from  Figure  4-3  and  Figure  4-4,  we  see  that  there  is  a  significant  overlap  between 
the  genes  selected  by  our  method  and  the  genes  ranked  by  the  Dudoit's  criteria  of 
BWS/BSS.  But  as  none  of  our  method  can  be  considered  a  full  proof,  so  it  will  be 
more  interesting  to  look  at  the  genes  which  are  labelled  as  important  by  our  selection 
criteria  but  missed  by  them  and  vice  versa.  An  insight  of  a  biologist  will  be  invaluable 
for  this  purpose. 

In  both  the  cases,  Golub  leukemia  data  and  the  glioma  data  our  BMLM  and 
BMSVM  have  lower  missclassification  error  than  the  standard  methods  like  neural 
network,  classical  support  vector  machine,  and  random  forest.  Only  in  an  single 
instance  in  the  leukemia  data  with  top  100  genes  the  CSVM  beats  our  BMLM  model. 
Again  here  also  its  performance  is  matched  by  our  BMSVM  model.  In  the  glioma 
data,  our  methods  gave  far  better  results  than  all  three  standard  ones.  Both  of  our 
methods,  BMLM  and  BMSVM,  when  integrated  with  the  Bayesian  variable  selection 
technique  gives  an  improved  performance.  Hence  at  the  end  we  recommend  either 
of  our  models  with  multiple  smoothing  parameters  augmented  with  the  Bayesian 
variable  selection  technique. 


CHAPTER  5 
SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

"You  can  never  solve  a  problem  on  the  level  on  which  it  was  created." 

—  Albert  Einstein 

In  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4  we  have  extended  several  distinct,  but  related,  topics 
like  neural  networks,  support  vector  machine,  and  relevance  vector  machine  in  the 
Bayesian  paradigm.  All  these  techniques  have  witnessed  a  tremendous  growth  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  goal  of  our  proposed  Bayesian  extensions  is  to  improve  the 
prediction  accuracy  by  incorporating  information,  a  researcher  knows  about  a  problem 
before  collecting  the  data  into  the  analysis  as  well  as  to  give  a  probabilistic  view  rather 
than  just  an  algorithmic  approach.  All  the  models  we  have  developed  so  far  have  a 
wide  range  of  applications  in  machine  learning,  data  mining  and  also  in  bioinformatics. 

Neural  Networks  has  been  successfully  used  by  the  computer  scientists  for 
classification  and  non- linear  regressions.  In  Chapter  2  we  have  extended  the  classical 
neural  networks  in  the  Bayesian  paradigm.  Here  we  put  hierarchical  priors  on  the 
unknown  parameters  of  the  model  and  end  up  with  an  entire  posterior  predictive 
distribution  rather  than  just  the  point  estimates  of  the  model  parameters.  This  helps 
us  measure  the  uncertainty  associated  with  our  proposed  neural  network  model  and 
also  improves  the  accuracy  of  prediction.  The  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network 
model  used  for  modeling  bivariate  binary  data,  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
prostate  cancer  data  for  staging  of  prostate  cancer.  Our  proposed  model  jointly 
computes  the  posterior  prediction  probabilities  of  certain  features  indicative  of  non- 
organ  confined  prostate  cancer  like  margin  positivity  (MP)  and  seminal  vesicle 
positivity  (SV).  Hence  it  can  be  used  by  the  doctors  as  a  decision  making  tool  in 
marginal  cases  whether  to  go  for  further  diagnostic  tests  rather  than  an  immediate 
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surgical  intervention.  Compared  to  all  other  methods  our  proposed  technique  has 
some  clear  advantage.  Firstly,  none  of  the  previous  methods  could  take  into  account 
the  association  between  the  two  components  of  a  bivariate  binary  variable.  Our  model 
with  the  help  of  a  correlated  error  structure  on  the  latent  variables  can  successfully 
establish  a  dependency  among  the  components.  Secondly  we  can  obtain  an  entire 
posterior  predictive  distribution  of  the  joint  probability  that  a  patient  will  develop  MP 
and  SV.  Thirdly,  our  method  can  also  include  gene  expression  microarray  covariates 
for  a  better  prediction.  In  Section  2.4.2  of  Chapter  2  we  have  shown  how  by  going 
down  to  the  molecular  level  we  can  make  better  staging  of  prostate  cancer  than  using 
the  standard  clinical  covariates.  Finally,  we  have  shown  that  the  use  of  near-diffuse 
priors  makes  our  hierarchical  Bayesian  neural  network  model  not  very  sensitive  to  the 
prior  choice  which  in  turn  indicates  a  wider  applicability  of  our  model  beyond  just 
the  3  datasets  provided. 

Statistical  modelling  and  inference  problems  with  sample  sizes  substantially 
smaller  than  the  number  of  available  covariates  are  challenging.  In  Chapter  3,  we  have 
introduced  a  full  Bayesian  support  vector  regression  model  with  Vapnik's  e-insensitive 
loss  function,  based  on  reproducing  kernel  Hilbert  spaces  (RKHS).  This  provides  a  full 
probabilistic  description  of  support  vector  machine  (SVM)  rather  than  an  algorithm 
for  fitting  purposes.  We  have  also  considered  a  hierarchical  relevance  vector  machine 
(RVM)  where  instead  of  using  the  type  II  maximum  likelihood  estimates  of  the 
hyper-parameters,  we  assign  priors  on  the  hyper-parameters  and  use  Markov  chain 
Monte  Carlo  technique  for  computation.  Our  proposed  Bayesian  SVM  and  RVM  do 
not  require  an  additional  projection  into  sample  space.  The  dimension  reduction  is 
automatically  built  into  the  methodology  Our  models  are  applied  for  prediction  of 
blood  glucose  concentration  in  diabetics  using  florescence  based  optics.  We  have  also 
extended  the  full  Bayesian  support  vector  regression  and  relevance  vector  regression 
models  when  the  response  is  multivariate.  The  dependency  among  the  components  of 
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the  response  vector  is  introduced  using  correlated  random  errors  in  the  latent  variable. 
The  multivariate  version  of  the  SVM  and  RVM  is  applied  on  a  prediction  problem 
in  near-infrared  (NIR)  spectroscopy  for  predicting  the  composition  of  food  materials. 
Our  Bayesian  RVM  and  SVM  has  a  definite  advantage  over  all  other  standard  methods 
used  for  modelling  high  dimensional  data.  Our  method  does  not  require  any  initial 
feature  selection.  For  prediction  purposes,  our  method  gives  much  better  prediction 
results  than  the  current  ones  like  partial  least  squares,  principal  component  regression, 
stepwise  multivariate  linear  regression,  and  the  classical  support  vector  machine.  Our 
Bayesian  SVM  is  also  quite  successful  in  handling  outliers  in  the  dataset  and  produces 
a  much  more  stable  result  than  any  other  methods.  Overall,  all  the  models  developed 
in  Chapter  3  can  be  considered  as  a  new  way  of  tackling  the  nonlinear  regression 
problem  with  lots  of  covariates. 

In  Chapter  4,  we  have  suggested  a  Bayesian  alternative  way  of  classification 
when  the  number  of  classes  is  more  than  two,  and  the  covariates  are  far  greater  than 
the  number  of  samples.  We  have  proposed  two  models  in  this  context,  RKHS  based 
Bayesian  multinomial  logit  model  (BMLM),  and  Bayesian  multicategory  SVM  model 
(BMSVM).  The  BMSVM  model  is  a  direct  extension  of  the  multicategory  SVM  model 
proposed  by  Lee  et  al.  (2004),  in  the  Bayesian  paradigm.  The  BMLM  model  can 
also  be  viewed  as  a  classification  problem  with  the  Kullback-Leibler  loss  function. 
An  immediate  application  of  our  models  is  made  on  the  classification  of  cancer 
tumors  using  gene  expression  microarrays.  In  this  chapter  we  have  also  proposed  a 
Bayesian  variable  selection  technique  to  adaptively  select  the  differentially  expressed 
genes  from  the  dormant  ones.  To  our  knowledge  this  constitutes  the  first  attempt 
to  simultaneously  select  differentially  expressed  genes  and  tumor  classification  with 
these  kinds  of  non  linear  models. 
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5.1     Future  Research 

5.1.1  Neural  Networks  with  Variable  Number  of  Hidden  Nodes 

In  the  neural  network  model  suggested  in  Chapter  2,  we  have  kept  the  number  of 
hidden  nodes  M  to  be  fixed.  To  find  the  best  model  we  increased  the  nodes  until  we 
see  that  there  is  no  more  improvement  in  terms  of  prediction  accuracy  compared  to 
computational  complexity.  So  instead  of  this  stepwise  procedure  of  finding  the  best 
M,  we  can  put  a  truncated  Poisson  or  negative  binomial  distribution  on  the  number 
of  hidden  nodes.  And  then  we  can  build  a  reversible  jump  MCMC  algorithm  to  do 
all  the  computations.  The  benefit  will  be  that  we  won't  need  to  fix  the  number  of 
hidden  nodes.  It  will  be  automatically  selected  by  the  model. 

5.1.2  Bayesian  Gene  Selection  Model  for  Neural  Networks 

Though  the  neural  network  is  devised  to  solve  the  classification  problem  yet 
much  of  its  success  lies  in,  how  well  we  can  select  the  "  important  genes"  that  is 
to  be  included  in  the  model.  As  with  too  many  covariates  or  inputs  it  becomes 
very  slow  and  computationally  impossible  to  train  a  neural  network.  Also  due  to 
overfitting,  its  performance  as  a  classifier  or  predictor  decays  in  the  future  samples. 
For  a  typical  tumor  classification  with  microarrays,  several  methods  like  PCA  and 
individual  gene  selection  are  used  to  reduce  the  dimensionality  of  the  problem  and 
enhance  the  performance  of  neural  network.  We  are  thinking  of  devising  a  stochastic 
search  variable  selection  technique  which  can  be  implemented  with  neural  network 
models  for  this  purpose. 

5.1.3  Nonparametric  and  Semiparametric  Bayes  Models  for  Tumor  Classifiaction 
For  all  our  proposed  models  we  have  used  subjective  priors,  which  leads  to  a  lot 

of  criticism  about  the  prior  choice.  As  any  Bayesian  model  can  be  made  to  work 
perfectly  well  for  a  particular  dataset  by  carefully  tuning  the  priors.  This  may  cause 
a  misleading  result  as  our  analysis  will  be  highly  subjective  to  the  prior  choice  and 
will  not  work  well  for  a  different  dataset.   Although,  we  used  near-diffuse  priors  to 
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make  our  models  objective  but  some  of  the  model  parameters  still  makes  the  analysis 

a  bit  sensitive  to  the  prior  choice.  Assigning  nonparametric  Gaussian  process  priors 

may  be  one  of  the  ways  to  tackle  this  problem,  and  is  going  to  be  our  next  line  of 

investigation. 

5.1.4     Applications  in  Proteomics  and  Spatio-temporal  Data 

Proteomics  is  the  study  of  the  proteins  and  their  functions.  SELDI-TOF  (Surface 
Enhanced  Laser  Desorption/Ionization  Time  of  Flight)  and  MALDI  (Matrix-assisted 
laser  desorption  and  ionization)  mass  spectrometry  is  a  high-throughput  technology 
to  analyze  protein  content  of  a  sample  (e.g.:  human  plasma,  urine).  It  separates 
the  proteins  according  to  their  mass.  The  challenging  question  is:  Is  it  possible  to 
find  patterns  among  the  protein  mass  spectra  of  the  samples  that  characterize  and 
distinguish  healthy  individuals  from  diseased  ones?  An  affirmative  answer  could  lead 
to  a  potential  diagnosis  tool;  additionally,  the  identification  of  proteins  with  different 
expression  levels  in  diseased  and  healthy  samples  provide  valuable  insight  into  the 
pathways  that  underlie  the  disease  in  question.  The  next  application  of  our  developed 
models  is  going  to  be  in  this  context. 

The  growing  awareness  of  environmental  issues  and  global  change  management 
has  emphasized  the  need  for  rich,  timely  and  flexible  information  systems  capable  of 
supporting  decision  making  based  on  analysis  of  and  reasoning  on  spatio-temporal 
data.  Huge  amounts  of  ecological,  satellite  data  are  now  available  for  study.  We  are 
considering  extending  our  models  for  the  analysis  of  spatio-temporal  data. 

Concluding  on  a  philosophical  note... 

"...But  the  cleverest  algorithms  are  no  substitute  for  human  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  data  in  the  problem."  — Leo  Breiman 
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Machine  learning  is  a  computer  aided  way  of  making  automatic  decisions  about  a 
real  life  problem  using  some  available  past  data.  Neural  Networks  and  Support  Vector 
Machines  are  two  extremely  popular  machine  learning  tools  for  modelling  complex 
data.  Yet  they  all  suffer  from  one  drawback,  i.e.,  both  of  their  approaches  is  purely 
algorithmic.  A  Bayesian  way  of  attacking  a  problem  involves  the  use  of  probability 
to  represent  uncertainty  about  the  relationship  being  learnt.  In  this  dissertation 
we  have  proposed  a  Bayesian  neural  network  model  for  more  efficient  staging  of 
prostate  cancer.  We  have  also  proposed  a  Bayesian  support  vector  machine  model 
for  prediction  of  composition  of  food  materials  and  blood  sugar  concentration  using 
near  infra-red  spectroscopy.  Our  models  have  shown  promising  improvement  over 
all  available  standard  ones.  In  this  dissertation,  we  have  also  proposed  two  novel 
Bayesian  models  for  cancer  classification  with  the  help  of  gene  expression  microarray 
covariates  when  the  number  of  cancer  types  are  more  than  two.  Our  proposed  models 
are  able  to  classify  the  cancer  tumors  more  successfully  in  their  correct  group  than 
the  existing  standard  methods. 
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